


You did. You did. The Pussycat is a delightful new orange-sweet 
sour that mixes up about as quick as a cat. This national prize 
winning drink is made with a packet of “Instant Pussycat Mix,” 
water and Early Times. Have fun with a Pussycat. It’s playful. 

Aak for Instant Pussycat Mix at your favorite Food or Liquor Store. 


Introducing 
five imperfect 
tennis balls to improve 
your game. 



5. The new yellow ball 
for high visibility. 


1. The indoor and composition 


2. The hard surface ball. 


3. The grass court ball. 


No one tennis ball is perfect for 
all play. That’s why Pennsylvania 
makes five different balls that 
are perfect for five different 
playing conditions. 



Get the right ball for your game. Just check 
the play-rated identification on the Pennsyl- 
vania Centre Court* can. Pennsylvania has been 
refining the tennis ball for 55 years now. 
That’s why we've got a 
little more on the ball than , 
anyone else. 

Athletic Products Division 
Akron, Ohio 44309 




Suppose you only make 
about a dozen copies a 
day, wouldn’t you still like 
to nave a low-priced 
copier that delivers your 
copies dry- and sharp- 
gives you up to 15 of them 
a minute, copies from 
either side of a two-sided 


original, stores its own 
paper, and works 
on the superior/ 
electrostatic 
principle and 
is made, and 1 — 

serviced, by 

Pitnev-Bowes? The New Model 252 Copier. 

G*b) Pitney -Bowes 


For information, write Pitney-Bowes. Inc Crosby 
Street, Stamford. Conn 06904. or call one ol our 190 
offices throughout the U S and Canada Postage 
Mrti r Add'esser-Pnnrers. Tolders. Inserters Counters 
A imprinters Scales, MailOpeners, Collators, Copiers, 
Fluidic Controls. 
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Next week 

DRUG USE BY ATHLETES is 
a danger to sport. In the first 
of a three-part scries, Bil Gil- 
bert tells who takes what and 
why, and points to the pos- 
sibility of a major scandal. 

LEES FLEAS will be out in 
force when t he colorful T revino 
tries to make it two straight 
in the U.S. Open at Houston. 
Dan Jenkins reports if he is 
successful— and if not. who is. 

PETER USTINOV is no threat 
to Rod Laver, but the noted 
actor-playwright, who has 
always been an ardent follower 
of tennis, offers some amusing 
recollections and observations. 
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y The 

atisnev: 

'olens 


•Just 

ask 

an 

owner 


At Bolens we don't just put together pieces to make 
outdoor power equipment. We innovate. We literally 
architect our compact tractors. Our hydrostatic 
transmission tractors have an exclusive foot-pedal 
control. We pamper every part; right down to the 
gears we manufacture ourselves. We know, for 
example, that attachments will be easy to change, 
grease fittings accessible, and that the rugged front 
axle will take the punishment of rough terrain 
and heavy front-end loads. We've minimized 
aggravating, puzzling and knuckle-busting situations 
everywhere we’ve found them. We've even made a 
hydraulic lift standard equipment on larger tractors, 
where raising and lowering implements could be 
back-straining labor. But the real measure is 
satisfaction. How our units perform on your lawn 
and garden. That's where our customers become our 
best salesmen. Once they've owned a Bolens, they’ll 
never be satisfied with anything else. So if you’re in 
the market for a compact tractor, get an opinion from 
a Bolens owner. Better still, see the differences, at 
your Bolens dealer Do it for your own satisfaction. 


For the location of the Bolens dealer in your ai 
phone 800-243-0355 any hour, any day. free 
(In Connecticut call collect 853-3600 
Dial just as you normally dial long distance. 


re3, A 
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Sgt. William H. White, Air Force mechanic, Dover, 
Del. "I looked at four or five of the leading brands 
and this Bolens 770 tractor beat them all. There ivos 
no comparison for the machine that had to do a 
lough fob. The Bolens was (he best built and the 
best engineered of them all. and I have never been 
sorry on my selection." 



Mr. Emil R. Huber, Lombard, 111. IVhal really sold 
me on the Orbit-Air mower was learning that there 
is no need to rake the lawn after it's been cut. It 
automatically cleans and mulches One pull on the 
cord and it's on its way. Incidentally, it doesn't use 
as much gasoline as my old mowers did." 


uessieio 


8 COMPACT TRACTORS, 7 TO 14 HP. STANDARO AND HYOROSTATIC . RIDING ANO WALKING POWER MOWERS • TILLERS . SNOW THROWERS • SNOWMOBILES 




Stirling Moss reports the Can-Am 



Winning a Can Am race is 
partly a matter of having a 
first rate car. Partly luck. But 
most of all, skill. 

This year’s series will require all 
the skills a driver has, and 
then some. Why? Because the 
Can Am race tracks 
include the most challenging ones 
in North America. 

Each track poses different challenges 
to a driver, and to the crew that sets 
up his racing car. Just as a car has 
to be tuned — the correct suspension 
settings, gearing and the like — to 
perform its best on a given track, a driver must tune 
his memory, thoughts and reflexes to each track. 
This is where experience pays off. The veteran driver 
has a definite advantage in being able to quickly 
adapt to a brand new track. And there are five 
new Cam Am circuits this year, i As proof, before 
1967, Denis Hulmc and Bruce McLaren had never 
seen “Road America " After only a few familiarizing 
tours around the 4-mile circuit, both promptly 
shattered the lap record. By nine seconds! 
Riverside has been the premier race of the Can Am Series. 


I think its prestige as the race tc 
win will be threatened by the new 
Michigan International Speedway. 
Apart from this track, I have a 
soft spot for the tight, twisty 
Laguna Seca circuit. It is a real 
driver’s course. And now that 
Watkins Glen is the site for both 
a Can Am and a Grand Prix., 
we shall finally settle which are the 
fastest cars in road racing — 

Group 7 or Formula One. 
Whichever track you’re at for a 
Can Am, you can be certain 
every top car is tuned for, and 
every driver is concentrating on giving the best 
performance possible at that track. Weather permitting, 
you’ll see lap and race records tumble at each race. 

I’ve been Racing Director for the Johnson Wax 
people for four years. They are a major sponsor 
of the Can Am. They also make the finest paste wax 
I’ve ever used. J Wax Kit. It’s pre-softened to go 
on easily — deep cleaning as it waxes — and wipes off to 
give a real paste wax shine. Beautiful, but hard as 
nails. With a Kit shine on your car, you’ll look as good 
as any car out on the track. 


Driving 
the Can-Am 
circuits. 



Speed is 
J/Wax 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Once upon a lime there was Frank Mer- 
riwell of Fardale and Yale; today there 
is James Simon Kunen of Columbia 
and SDS. If you have not heard him 
articulating his radical views on TV 
talk shows or read reviews of his 
book The Strawberry Statement — 
which, liked or disliked, was general- 
ly accepted as a valid voice of rebel- 
lious youth — you may not know that 
Kunen was one of the architects of 
last spring's campus revolt at Colum- 
bia. Even less widely known is the 
fact that he was also a portside oars- 
man on the Blue and White's light- 
weight crew. On page 46 Kunen rem- 
inisces about his ‘ ‘rowboating" days 
at Columbia and explains with caus- 
tic candor his reasons for dropping 
out of sports and into rebellion. 

"There's no real social value in 
sports," says Kunen, who can drop a 
political cliche as neatly as Frank Mcr- 



riwell ever drop-kicked a field goal. 
"It's all part of the Protestant ethic, 
all shot through with capitalist val- 
ues. The funny thing is. I'm a pris- 
oner of the ethic myself- I have to 
win. I can't stand to read reviews of 
books by other kids." 

Whatever his hang-ups about com- 
petition, Kunen’s athletic talents are 
not inconsiderable. At Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover, Mass, he swung a 
mean stick in lacrosse, swam on the in- 
tramural team and played the defensive 
line in lightweight football. "That's a 
gutty game, football," he says. "It’s 
all tied up with those ego-masculinity 
things. You have to be sufficiently an- 
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gry to play it well, and I'm angry.” 
But the high point of his athletic ca- 
reer, he feels, came at summer camp, 
where he pitched his softball team to 
victory in two games as a reliever. 
"Pitching in relief is heroic.” he says. 

Does Kunen miss the athletic com- 
mitment? "Sure, but in a strange way. 
When people drop out of a sport, they 
don’t suddenly get massively involved 
in changing the world. Other things 
fill up the time you once spent on sports. 
The papers like to imply that an ath- 
letic dropout starts smoking grass, but 
actually a lot of jocks smoke it all 
along. One ex-crew member at Colum- 
bia is one of the bigger dealers in Morn- 
ingside Heights— and that’s going 
some. Anyway, when you quit playing 
games you start seeing reality. Crew, 
which used to be the ultimate in aris- 
tocratic sports, is ultimately out of 
touch with reality. The key to crew is 
to kill yourself. Then, even if you lose, 
it's O K . you’ve really won. If you 
kill yourself rowingand win, that’s even 
better. I believe in giving all of your- 
self for something, but I don’t think 
that something is crew." 

What is it then? Well, government 
(in which Kunen is majoring and pull- 
ing a B average) may be one ‘‘some- 
thing ." Writing is another possibility. 
This summer he plans to hitch across 
the United States, writing spot pieces 
en route for eight newspapers, includ- 
ing The Washington Post and the Los 
Angeles Times As with the rest of his 
life, Kunen has no hard and fast itin- 
erary "I’m sort of a fatalist," he says 
with a shake of his neck-long crew 
cut. "I'm just going to put myself on 
the road and see what comes of it. 
The only good competition is with 
yourself, or with the earth.” 

That’s what Kunen is saying at age 
20 The troubles of our day suggest 
that some American boys, although by 
no means a majority, go along with 
him. They all have plenty of time to 
change their minds more than once. 
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For a professional, endorsing a golf 
ball is one thing. 

But to go ahead and use it in 
big-money tournaments . . . that’s 
enough to make you stop and think. 

And while you’re at it, here are 
a couple of other things to ponder: 

Certified tests prove the Fault- 
less ball goes as far— or farther than 
—conventional big name balls. 


u i 

"Endorse it? 

Hell, man...l play it!”,. ,. 


There’s no core or winding in 
the Faultless one-piece construction 
. . . nothing at all inside to get out of 
balance. 

And a Faultless ball is virtually in- 
destructible— like hitting a new ball 
every time. 

Now that you’ve thought about 
Faultless, put it out of your mind. 
And into your game. 



Faultless Rubber Division of Abbott Laboratories. 



Our great investment 
in the chemical industry: 



You won't find it on the Big 
Board. Nevertheless, the name 
Oliver Langenberg represents art 
important investment to us. 

Our investment in Mr. Langen- 
berg dates back to 1961 when he 
left his position as financial offi- 
cer of a chemical company to join 
A. G. Edwards. Today, Ollie is 
our Vice-President in charge of 
Research. 

Perhaps you wouldn't expect 


an investment company to think 
of a man as a “great investment 
find." 

But it is not so surprising when 
you realize that, in the final 
analysis, personal investment 
guidance is a matter of consid- 
ered judgment. And that is a job 
for intelligent, dedicated, well- 
trained men. 

That’s why, at A. G. Edwards 
our most important investment is 
in people. 
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I said I'd make it and I did. 
And I like other people who keep trying, too. 

That’s why I switched to Braniff. 

I like the way their planes are painted, and I love the interiors 
because they don’t look like every other airline. 
I think the Braniff girls act like they love their job. 
And they served me really too much food. 

(But I’ll still make my weight.) 
There were lots of ice cubes available for drinks, 
and the coffee tasted like coffee should taste. 
And we got to our destination on time. 
(For all of 1968, Braniff had a better on-time record 
than any other airline in the U. S.) 
Until somebody else goes them one better, 
I’ll always ask my Travel Agent: 
"Does Braniff fly there too? Put me on it.” 

Diane Crump, jockey 




A Quality company of L mg- Temco-Vought. Inc i-T V 


mm- 


Got a thirst for a draft beer 

that’s a lot smoother and more mellow? 



Drink up. 



Here's one cold welcome that’s always wel- 
come— the frosty, frothy taste of Meister 
Brau Draft. This one comes tumbling out 
of a bottle or can as fresh, clean and clear 
as it does straight from the tap. We brew it 
as we brew all our beer: with the finest, most 
costly grades of ingredients . . . with more 
care and patience . . . and with great pride in 
our long heritage of brewing fine beers since 
1838. Treat yourself and your friends to this 
great draft beer tonight! 


Meister Brau gives you more 
of what you drink beer for. 



Meister Br£u, Inc., Chicago and Toledo. © 1969 


The No. 1 family of quality beers. 



GM's automatic leg stretcher lets you 

take a refresher break without leaving your seat 


There s nothing like an occasional 
change of position to loosen up 
your muscles during long turns at 
the wheel. With GM’s 6-way 
Power Seat, you can move back 
automatically to stretch your 
legs, right while you're driving. 


Or you can move closer to get a 
new grip on things. You can move 
up or down, or tilt back or 
forward. 

Of course, if you’re a little too 
short or a little too tall, you 
can become just-right-size with a 


touch of the 6-way controls. 

Sound like the kind of 
accommodation you’d like in your 
next Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
Buick or Cadillac? Mention it to 
your dealer. 

And then relax. 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors 






Say you earn between ten and twenty 
thousand a year. Say you’ve got plenty of 
work to do. And say you write out your 
letters and memos and reports for your 
secretary to type-or dictate to her while 
she does the writing. 

Well, you’re spending about $2,500 
worth of your time every year running a 
ballpoint pen. And so is anybody under 
you who works the same way. 


Just think what you could be doing in- 
stead. Thinking. Planning. Solving prob- 
lems you never had time to solve before. 
That’s what a Dictaphone system does 
for you. It automates written communica- 
tions. It gives you time. 

The Dictaphone system is what you 
want it to be. It can be a simple dictating 
machine on your desk. It can be a compat- 
ible portable that goes where you go. It 


The 254 office machine 
that costs $2,500 to run 



Douy else in tnc Dusincss lniormstion ncii 
can give you such a choice. At any price. 

Sure, a ballpoint costs less 
to buy. It also costs more to 

® Dictaphone 

We've got the medium 
to fit the message. JF, 


CaH Dc a ±101 Line indl S Open nOuFS d 

day -and all you do is dial a certain num- 
ber from any place in the world and dictate. 

The Dictaphone system can be any one 
or combination of 15 different machines 
designed to save you time. And only Dicta- 
phone gives you a choice of magnetic or 
disposable belts. 

Why not let a Dictaphone systems ex- 
pert design the right system for you? No- 


SCORECARD 


NAMATH AND ROZELLE 

The Joe Namath affair is a curious mix- 
ture of the comic and the tragic, just as 
Namath himself is sometimes oaf, some- 
times hero, depending on the time and 
the circumstance. The dramatic impact 
of his announced retirement was con- 
siderably lessened because of the earlier 
"retirements" this year of Donn Clen- 
denon, Ken Harrelson and Maury Wills. 
Indeed, Wills’ brief fling at private life 
ended limply the same day that Namath 
made his emotional announcement. 

Much has been made of Namath's in- 
sistence that he was acting on principle, 
always unsteady ground, since one man's 
principles may be another's declaration 
of war. Three of Namath's teammates, 
acting like adolescents, made Pete Ro- 
zcllc the villain of the piece and naively 
threatened their own retirements. But a 
review of the situation makes one won- 
der how Rozelle can be found at fault. 
The commissioner is supposed to keep 
pro football beyond suspicion by nos- 
ing out elements that may be detrimental 
to the game. Rozelle did his duty qui- 
etly and efficiently when he warned Na- 
math. The warning was ignored, and so 
it was a direct challenge; the erring play- 
er defying the commissioner. 

Rozelle then had no choice but to 
issue his ultimatum to Namath, and 
when Joe came in tears to the public he 
was like a child crying because, for once, 
he could not have his own way. 

ADIOS 

There was no more joyous or exciting 
place to be in sport than at Chapultepec 
in Mexico City when Rafael Osuna won 
a tennis match before his countrymen. 
Only three weeks ago— at 30. on shop- 
worn knees too familiar with the sur- 
geon’s knife — he won his last and great- 
est victory there as he led Mexico's Davis 
Cup team to its historic 3 2 upset of Aus- 
tralia. Osuna won both his singles and 
shared in the doubles win — those were 
Mexico's three points and the crowd 
carried him from the court on its shoul- 
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ders. Ten days later he was dead in a 
plane crash near Monterrey. 

Osuna was always a marvelous play- 
er to watch, and he was a good one. At 
his peak, in the early 1960s, he took Mex- 
ico all the way to the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round against Australia, won the 
U.S. singlcschampionshipat Forest Hills 
and twice shared the Wimbledon dou- 
bles title. He had no real power, but he 
succeeded with quickness, guile and an 
infectious, resilient spirit. When he first 
came to the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia he could hardly speak English, 
but he soon became a bilingual wit. 

Wherever he went. Osuna captivated 
the crowds and, indeed, everyone he met, 
but he was always Mexico’s. No athlete 
ever meant more to his country than 
Osuna did, and it is difficult to realize 
that no more will deep-throated cheers 
for him come rolling out of Chapultepec. 
There is a special sadness when an ath- 
lete dies young, though the sadness is 
usually only personal. By Osuna's death, 
an entire nation is bereft, 

THE BREAKS 

Danny Wolff, an II -year-old Little 
Leaguer of Washington, D C., pitched 
a no-hitter recently. Unhappily, his team 
made 33 errors and Danny lost. 23-3. 

BETTER THAN NEVER 

A good deal of criticism has been di- 
rected at colleges for using football play- 
ers and then letting them go off to pro- 
fessional football without seeing to it 
that they follow through and get their 
degrees. But Utah State -with a big as- 
sist from Jim Harris, a Utah State grad- 
uate who was drafted by the New York 
Jets in 1965 — has started a campaign to 
do just that, with excellent results. Ocie 
Austin, corncrback of the Baltimore 
Colts, Joe Forzani of the Calgary Stam- 
peders and Dewey Czupka of the Van- 
couver Lions all received their B.S. de- 
grees this month, and Forzani has start- 
ed studying for his master’s. Merlin 
Olsen, one of the Los Angeles Rams’ 


"fearsome foursome," is working on his 
master's thesis. Roy Shivers and Mac- 
Arthur Lane of the St. Louis Cardinals 
will graduate in July, and Nick Cuccia 
and Rusty Malone of the Continental 
League arc nearing graduation. Other 
colleges, please copy. 

OH, GIVE ME A DOME 

Judge Roy Hofheinz, the Astrodome 
man, was in Buffalo last week to discuss 
what role he might play in the develop- 
ment of a domed stadium there. The Erie 
County legislature had voted earlier to 
build a S50 million dome, but that is as far 
as things have gone. The politicians are 
sharply divided on questions like the site 
(and Hofheinz' possible influence on its 
selection). The judge, who says he has re- 
jected overtures from five other cities, in- 
dicated that Buffalo was a natural for a 
successful operation like the Astrodome 
because of its proximity to Niagara Falls 
and such populous areas as Toronto, 
and its location on a major east-west 
highway complex. The only other thing 
it really needs is O. J. Simpson. 

THE DRAGON IN MAINE 

Outdoorsmen who have camped out in 
northern Maine know that the mosqui- 
toes that go forth to battle there each 
summer arc formidable. The black flies 



are impressive, but the mosquitoes come 
in loud, clear and hungry, and their range 
extends all the way south to the tourist 
belt along the Atlantic Coast. How do 
you fight them off, particularly now that 
DDT is held in such disrepute? Ogun- 
quit, one of the most famous of Maine's 
vacation hangouts, turned to nature's 
continued 


CANADIAN WHISKY — A BLEND OF StlECIEfi WHISKIES. SIX TEAKS OLD. 80J P800F. SEAGRAM OISTltlERS CO. R.T.C 



Why does the Smooth Canadian 
get invited to the nicest weddings? 





Is it because Seagram’s V.O. is smooth and light? 

Or is it because it’s charmed so many people that it’s the best-liked brand 
of all imports? Or is it simply that the nicest fathers want to be sure 
that their daughter’s wedding is perfect in every way? Yes. To all three. 


Seagram’s. /Canadian. 
Known by the company 




You have to assume a man's going to do a lot of 
moving around in a pair of trousers, and that's going 
to give every scam a run for its money. So we use a 
lock stitch instead of a chain stitch, with 12 to 14 
stitches per inch. And wc reinforce the scat of every 
pair of trousers, every walk short, every swim walker, 
with very strong dacron thread. This way, if a fellow 
had to jump a fence he'd still have a pair of trousers 
when he got to the other side. 


i Y i^ORBIN ;to 




SCORECARD continued 


remedy the dragonfly. Mrs. David O 
Woodbury, president of the Ogunquit 
Village Improvement Association, which 
was determined to do something about 
the mosquito, learned last year that drag- 
onflies could be brought into the state 
to combat the skeeters. She got in touch 
with the Carolina Biological Supply Co. 
of Burlington, N.C . and the company 
said it was all true. The dragonfly got 
the mosquito coming and going, the 
nymph of the fly fed on hatching mos- 
quito larvae in their watery birthplace, 
and the mature fly actually caught ma- 
ture mosquitoes on the wing. 

Mrs Woodbury ordered 100 (cost: 
SI8) a year ago and painstakingly plant- 
ed the embryo dragonflies at strategic 
watery locations in Ogunquit. Results 
were gratifying. "It is difficult to make 
accurate estimates." says Mrs. Wood- 
bury, "but there were encouraging re- 
ports that there did indeed seem to be 
fewer mosquitoes last summer." On this 
optimistic note. Ogunquit planned to es- 
calate its dragonfly commitment this 
summer to 200. 

What about the risk of being up to 
your scapulas in dragonflies, which are 
also called darning needles and which, 
according to an absolute truth known 
by all small children, are a threat to 
sew up your mouth? Well, they have 
only a one-year life-span, so Ogunquit 
is not immediately in danger of being 
overrun. And, despite their tierce rep- 
utation. appearance and names, they arc 
harmless. 

Except, of course, to mosquitoes. 

ATTENTION 

Last fall a story on Texas A&M re- 
ferred to its students as "The Proudest 
Squares," and that sturdy image seems 
to be paying off for Aggie athletics. It 
is generally agreed in Texas that A&M 
landed more blue-chip high school foot- 
ball players than any other Southwest 
Conference school, and basketball and 
track recruiting kept pace. The reason 
appears to be the school's highly dis- 
ciplined student body, if the comments 
made by incoming freshmen athletes on 
a school questionnaire are any indication. 

‘ I like A&M for its reputation for 
no drugs and campus riots," wrote Line- 
backer Mike Coy. Tackle Herman 
Mauch said. "I like the open, clean air 
of College Station and the small amount 
of trouble there." Guard Fred Placke 
said. "I picked A&M because it is one 

continued 
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The Highland. FM/AM 1201 


FM music that travels-but won’t drift. 

Enjoy the superb tonal quality of Magnavox from 
portables that give you crystal-clear FM performance. 

With "lock-in" tuning that prevents station drift. Pow- 
erful long-range AM reception. And the reliability of 
solid-state components. Sold 
direct through selected dealers 
(see Yellow Pages). Magnavox 
FM/AM portables from Si 9.95. 

M dgnavox 

The Holiday. FM/AM 1202 







Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

The fabulous fountains of Rome. 
Steeped in legend. Living 
monuments to ancient splendor. 
Modern Italians have their own 
legend. They say that Galliano is 
the only liqueur "distilled from 
the rays of the sun." And truly, 
there is a touch of sunlight in 
every golden sip. Galliano— the 
fine Italian liqueur that has 
conquered America. Let it 
win you over. Perhaps tonight? 


SCORECARD continued 

of the few remaining colleges that is not 
troubled by lousy hippies and SDS and 
will not tolerate them." , 

Basketball prospect Ron Eeten de- 
clared that "A&M had the neatest, clean- 
est-cut student body I’ve seen, and that 
impressed me." Milcr Sammy Skinner 
said, “It's worth something to me to go 
to a school where I know I can attend 
class the next day." Bob Gobin, who 
plays both football and basketball, de- 
clined an invitation to visit Kansas and 
signed with A&M “because I didn't want 
to go where they had an SDS chapter 
and have my education disrupted." 

Actually, there is an SDS chapter at 
A&M, but it has about six members. 
On the other hand, there are 3,000 mem- 
bers of the Cadet Corps, although mil- 
itary training is no longer compulsory. 
The Cadet Corps comprises only a fourth 
of the student body but, says Basketball 
Coach Shelby Metcalf, it does much to 
shape university thinking and traditions. 
“Their dress and behavior set the pace." 
Metcalf says. “The corps forms the nu- 
cleus of our school spirit. Discipline is 
getting popular again. Mothers and their 
sons are interested in schools that stress 
it. It’s going to help our recruiting. No 
doubt about it." 

NUTS IN MAY 

There is always a lot of talk about the 
dull, faceless players in major league 
baseball nowadays, but the talkers ap- 
parently have never heard of Moc Dra- 
bowsky. Moe. one of the heroes of the 
Baltimore Orioles' 1966 World Scries 
sweep of the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
achieved a special kind of fame earlier 
that season. Finding himself next to an 
unattended intrastadium phone. Dra- 
bowsky called the rival Kansas City bull- 
pen, pretended to be Kansas City Man- 
ager Alvin Dark, and ordered Pitcher 
Lew Krausse to warm up. A few min- 
utes later the real Dark phoned his bull- 
pen to ask why Krausse was throwing, 
and theensuingconfusion delighted Dra- 
bowsky and practically everyone else 
who heard the story — with the possible 
exceptions of Dark and Krausse. 

Now a member of the Kansas City 
Royals, Drabowsky came into Baltimore 
in mid-May with his new club and ap- 
peared in midseason form, funwise. Dur- 
ing a Friday night game the shed in 
which the players sit in the Baltimore 
bullpen was noisily bombarded by base- 
balls and stones, all thrown by Moc, 

continued 
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Honda 

answers the call 


Here's a trail bike that’s cute as a chip- 
munk. And just about the same size 
The Honda Mini Trail. Built for fun at the 
campsite. Or a day at the lakeshore. 

Or a frolic in the forest. 

Bear in mind, the Honda Mini Trail is 
strictly an off-the-road machine. 

The sturdy little fella has automatic 
shift with three speed transmission. Any- 
body can ride it There's even a USDA- 
approved spark arrestor so you can 


roam the woods with a clear conscience. 

Never before has so much fun and 
convenience been packed in so little 
space. 

The handlebars fold down. The foot- 
pegs fold up and you can easily stow its 
108 lbs. in the trunk of your car. Take 
it on your boat or plane. 

The dependable Honda four-stroke, 
overhead camshaft engine will take 
you over hill and dale with ease 


The world's getting smaller, friends. 
The Honda Mini Trail proves it. 


Hie Honda 


MlldlHl 


So* your Hondo dealt' lor a color I 


jre, safety pamphlet and "Invisible Circle" film; or write: 


Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. XK, Box 50. Gardena, Calif. 90247. 01969. AHM, 





And Sears. 


The honest thing on any golf course 
today is the aluminum shaft club- 
For one very good reason. It socks 
the ball farther and straighter 
As good as it is. Sears wanted to find 
a way to design an even better one. 

So they went to Arnold Palmer. 

Now there's nothing new about pros de- 


signing clubs. But Arme isn’t just any pro. 
He plays the game like nobody else. 
And he designs his own clubs. Because 
he does. Arme agreed to design Sears 
clubs on one condition: he had to be 
professionally satisfied with the clubs 
before he'd put his name on them. 

Then Arme went to work. He 
experimented with designs. Talked 
with the manufacturer. Played 


the clubs out on the course. 

So when you swing one. you'll find 
a lot more than just Arnie’s name on it. 
You'll find a lot of Arme in every club. 
Tomorrow, swing an Arnold Palmer 
club— see all the golf equipment— 
at the Sears Sports Center in the Sears. 
Roebuck and Co. store neat you. 

Or look for them in the Sears Catalog. 


^ Arnie's got you all sized up. 

^ k There's a set of his new clubs 

proportioned from shaft length 
^ to grip size to fit you perfectly. 


You get more on the ball. 

The weight Arme saved with the aluminum shaft. 
V he put into the head. The greater head 

speed at the point of impact helps you belt 
ball up to 20 yards farther. 


You'll powder 
the ball with this' 
insert It's Phenolite* 
one of the hardest 
materials ever used. 


You'll find Arnold Palmer's 
name on only two brands of 
aluminum 

His own. 


golf chibs. 



Tired of roughing it? 

The aluminum shaft practically 
eliminates head flutter. Helps keep you 
on the straight and nar,ni »' - . 


W Even the^^H 

r golf balls are 
Arnie's design. 

Liquid center balls ^ 
with different 
compression ratings 
to match the power 
of your swing 


these new clubs 





Your swing stays 
in the groove 
because Arnie’s clubs 
are lulcrum-balanced 
Each club in the 
set is matched and 
balanced to swing the 
same, feel the same. 


Sears 


SPORTS CENTER 

Where the new ideas are 


The same 
professional skill 
that won Arme just 
about every 
major title in golf 
went into 


PEOPLE, PLACES, AND THINGS 



YOUR 

USF&G AGENT 
CAN INSURE 
THEM ALL 


From your loved ones to your institutions to your 
personal possessions-count on your USF&G agent for 
insurance coverage. He’s the insurance professional, the 
independent businessman you can trust for competent, 
personalized counselling that helps protect virtually all 
you value. Consult him with confidence as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. He’s listed in your Yellow Pages. 



The USF&G Companies, Baltimore. Md. 21203. United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Fidelity & 
Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 21203 / 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada. Toronto / Casualty / Fire / 
Marine / Multi-Line / Life / Group Insurance / 

Fidelity / Surety Bonds 




SCORECARD continued 


who had left the KC bullpen and had sto- 
len along behind the scoreboard to with- 
in firing range of the Orioles' area. 

Genius inspires imitation. Two days 
later, during a Sunday afternoon game, 
a loud explosion suddenly rocked the 
Kansas City bullpen. The Royals 
thought at first that some kids in the 
bleachers had tossed a cherry bomb, but 
as the smoke cleared sharp-eyed observ- 
ers in the press box spied two Balti- 
more players retreating along the inva- 
sion route behind the scoreboard to their 
own bullpen Later the Orioles' Pete 
Richert, who visited Vietnam during the 
off season and is therefore a student of 
military affairs, issued a communique: 
"After being bombarded, certain per- 
sons in the bullpen decided we would 
have to find some sort of retaliation. 
We proceeded to retaliate.” His team- 
mate Eddie Watt was more succinct. 
"We smoked him," he exulted. 

Drabowsky was more proud than 
peeved. "I figured it had to be Watt 
and Richert.” he beamed (Richert had 
once been his roommate). "They're the 
only two crazy enough to do stuff like 
that." 

And Moe had the last word. "The 
best time to go behind the scoreboard,” 
he advised the apprentice bombers, "is 
at night, when you can't be seen from 
the press box." 

All this brings to mind the letter Dra- 
bowsky received in 1966 after the ep- 
isode of the phone call. An appreciative 
admirer wrote him and said, "Baseball 
needs more nuts like you." 

Maybe so. The fans certainly enjoyed 
it. On the other hand, if antics like these 
are not merely offstage noises but some- 
thing that baseball desperately needs, 
then the game itself must be in a sad way. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Clark Graebner, second-ranking U.S. 
tennis player, on how to insure the sur- 
vival and growth of tennis: "We’ve got 
to get rid of the girls in major tour- 
naments. If they want to establish sep- 
arate tournaments for the women as they 
do in golf, that’s all right, but they don't 
belong in the same tournaments with 
men. My wife is a good player, but she 
agrees.” 

• George Webster, Houston Oiler line- 

backer, on his off-season job as a car 
salesman: "I haven’t sold any yet, but 
I've been in field-goal range a couple of 
times." end 
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The Real Bermud 

The fabled silver piece awarded to the win 
sailing 
themse 

display, Royall Lyme re 
duty paid, in the shops you’d expect. Nexl 


Two-ply 

a division of Burlington 


Sports Illustrated 


MOD MAN OUT 

Joe Namath said he was quitting football rather than obey Commissioner Pete Rozelle's edict that he sell his 
interest in a bar where bookies and gamblers reportedly hung out. But the betting was that Joe would be back 

The day before he retired. Namath was up in 
Central Park playing left field for the cast of 
Promises. Promises." Joe went 0 for 3, but 
he showed a good arm and a lot of chatter. 




Although misspelled, the fan's message was 
clear as he demonstrated outside of Namath's 
bar. but Roze/le stood fast while looking over 
the press reaction in a Waldorf-Astoria suite. 


CONTINUCO 
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‘JOE WON’T BE PART OF THE MACHINERY’ 


O n the day that Joe Willie Namath, 
age 26, wept and retired {see cov- 
er), the stock market did not crash. The 
trains did not stop running, and the bou- 
tiques did not begin to push sackcloth 
miniskirts. Random House, the publish- 
ers of Namath's forthcoming autobiog- 
raphy, / Can't Wait Until Tomorrow . . . 
'Cause I Get Better Looking Every Day, 
did not stop the presses nor did Par- 
amount halt production of Norwood , the 
movie in which Namath will play this 
ex-marine. And in Beaver Falls, Pa., 
where Namath grew up, the steel mills 
did not shut down in mourning. 

Now, that is not to say that there were 
no shock waves. Many sportswriters were 
deeply moved and extolled Namath’s hu- 
manity, honesty and courage in the kind 
of rolling and symphonic prose usually 
reserved for the obituaries of lovable 
old prime ministers. The stock in Broad- 
way Joe's, Inc., a chain of quick-lunch 
restaurants, fell to 9 Vi bid, off more than 


by WILLIAM JOHNSON 

a point (which cost Namath, on paper, 
a cool SI 80,000). George Sauer, Pete 
Lammons and Jim Hudson vowed that 
if Namath wasn’t going to play for the 
Jets they wouldn't either, and Coach 
Weeb Ewbank snorted, “This is what I 
got to pul up with.” 

Of course, putting up with Namath 
has taken some doing over the years, 
for it is his belief that star quarterbacks 
are made of more valuable stuff than 
the run of prime ministers. Yet, there 
was no question that Namath's tears 
were real. There he was. in his New 
York saloon. Bachelors 111, slumped be- 
hind a great steel bouquet of micro- 
phones and flanked by tclccasters Frank 
Gifford, Kyle Rote and Howard Co- 
sell. The floodlights blazing upon his 
face showed, without contrivance, the 
brimming blue eyes and the streaming 
cheeks. No one in the joint could doubt 
that Namath was overwrought, and, as 
he spoke, Frank Gifford seemed dazed, 


Kyle Rote showed pain and Howard Co- 
sell looked as if he wanted to lie down 
in a coffin. Joe Namath announced that 
he was quitting professional football be- 
cause he did not want to give up his in- 
terest in Bachelors III. 

It is not a bad little bar, although a 
bit gloomy with its pseudo-Tudor de- 
cor and lighting so low one can hardly 
see the dozens of photographs of Joe Na- 
math and various good-looking broads 
that hang on the walls. Whenever Na- 
math actually arrives the saloon sudden- 
ly becomes hushed and the whispers 
begin to travel along the bar and among 
the tables: "He’s here. . . . Here he 
comes. . . . That's him.” 

At his press conference Namath ex- 
plained that he preferred holding on to 
his share of Bachelors 111 to playing 
quarterback. It was a matter of prin- 
ciple. He said he had not known that 
gamblers frequented the place and used 
his phones. He said he did not think it 
fair for Pete Rozelle to threaten him 
with suspension unless he sold his in- 
terest. "What place don't have people 
come in who bet?” he said. "My father 
bets. Can’t I talk to him?” 


Bachelors III. the bar that is the seat of Namath’s troubles, is located at 62nd and Lexington, near the heart of the swinging singles ' ' territory. 


bachelors 





Bachelors III s Mickey Raffer prepares a mix. 


Later that day Rozelle called his own 
press conference and said that Namath 
had been told three months ago that gam- 
blers were hanging out in Bachelors III. 
Rozelle said that he was of the opinion 
that when people of "undesirable back- 
ground" continued to associate with any 
player, the situation takes on “the ap- 
pearance of evil, whether or not it ac- 
tually exists and thereby affects the play- 
er's reputation, the reputation of his fel- 
low players and the integrity of his 
sport. " Rozelle also said that he had 
not one iota of evidence that Namath 
himself had done anything illegal. 

Nonetheless, it has been reliably re- 
ported that phones had been tapped 
("There were seven rats around," said 
a guy in the know. "Spying, drinking, 
eating, looking for something.") and that 
the D A.'s office had planned to raid 
Bachelors 1 1 1 and subpoena Namath and 
his partner, Ray Abruzzese, as well as 
any known gamblers and bookies in the 
place at the time. But because of the 
furor surrounding Namath's retirement, 
the raid had to be called off. 

Before Namath decided to quit he 
called his old roommate Joe Hirsch, a 
writer for The Morning Telegraph. He 
called his old Jets boss. Sonny Werblin. 
And he phoned Paul Bryant, his old 
coach at Alabama, who was out and 
didn't get back to Namath until he was 
leaving for his press conference. Bryant 


tried to talk him out of quitting, even of- 
fered to catch the next plane to New 
York. "Joe," he pleaded, "if these 
friends of yours really cared about you, 
they'd make you get out." Said Namath. 
"No. sir, coach. I know I'm right. I 
know I've got to do this." After 20 min- 
utes of fruitless persuasion Bryant said. 
"Joe. have you gotten too big to pray?" 
Said Namath, "No. coach, no, sir, that's 
all I've been doing for two nights." 

Given Namath's highly emotional 
makeup, it seems likely that sooner or 
later he will decide to un-retire. How- 
ever. he will not automatically be wel- 
comed back to pro football; first, his 
association (if any) with the dubious 
characters at his place must be cleared 
up to Rozelle's complete satisfaction. 

There are many opinions about why 
Namath quit, and in Bachelors III last 
week the theories were as thick as the 
gloom. Some habitues saw his retirement 
as a classic conllict between the indi- 
vidual and the establishment. "Joe won't 
let football control his life or dictate 
how he lives," said a friend. "The Jets 
learned they had to suggest which plays 
he should call rather than tell him. They 
learned to suggest that he stay in camp 
rather than demand it. Joe won't be a 
part of the machinery." Another friend 
said. "Joe Namath is an individualist and 
he's a genius at what he does. Men like 
that have got to be treated differently. 
You've got to let them have some extra 
room to move." 

In Bachelors III. where the jukebox 
is blaring Aquarius/ Let the Sunshine In 
and the phone never stops ringing and 
the bell-bottom-and-sideburns crowd 
keep looking for whatever they hope to 
find, there is not much opportunity to 
discuss the ramifications of amorality 
or the subtleties of the establishment vs. 
the individual or even the philosophic 
responsibilities of a team leader. 

But on the night that Namath quit, 
one of his teammates was in Bachelors 
III Dave Herman, the offensive guard 
who has fought off the pass rushers who 
wanted to break Willie White Shoes in 
half. "Joe's retirement is a tragedy for 
football and for the Jets." Herman said, 
"and, yes. for Dave Herman and my 
wife and my two kids. Unless we win 
the Super Bowl again, people'll say it 


Fifteen hours after hi s tearful exit, a smiling 
Namath enters his saloon with Suzie Storm. 


was a fluke. None of us thought we 
could win. We were the victims of the 
NFL superiority syndrome. But Joe kept 
telling us we could win and finally we be- 
lieved him. Joe won it for us. I doubt 
we could do it without him. I believe in 
Joe, and if he told me there’s a tiger be- 
hind me, I wouldn't look- I'd just jump. 
But Joe's a man of principle; he'd give 
it all up - football, everything — for a 
principle." 

Of course, that raised an obvious ques- 
tion concerning Namath's principles in 
terms of loyalty to his team and alle- 
giance to the sport that has so richly re- 
warded him. "There's a conflict of prin- 
ciples there. I suppose," Herman said. 
"He owes his greatest obligation to him- 
self. I suppose." 

Shortly before one a.m., the whispers 
began along the bar. "He's here. . . ." 
And he was. and at his elbow was a 
blonde. Dave Herman greeted him 
warmly and offered to buy drinks for 
the house. Namath grinned and shook 
hands all the way down the bar. There 
were no more tears. Joe Namath looked 
as if he couldn't wait until tomorrow to 
see how good he would look. smo 
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Narrowly beaten by Majestic Prince in the Derby and Preakness ( below), Arts and Letters had the last word in 
the Belmont. Turning home, his jockey looked back confidently, then went on to win by more than five lengths. 



REVENGE WAS SWEET 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


E ven for the sophisticated New York 
racing audience, the week before 
the 101st Belmont Stakes was so special 
that often it appeared the clock had been 
turned back a month to Derby Week in 
Louisville. Along Belmont's quietly ef- 
ficient backstretch, where the daily hap- 
penings of name horses have never upset 
any local seismograph machines, the at- 
mosphere was extraordinary. Raquel 
Welch tripping lightly down the gera- 
nium-lined Victory Lane on her way to 
a skinny-dipping exercise in one of the 
infield lakes would not have raised more 
eyebrows or brought on more work stop- 
page than did the presence of Frank Mc- 
Mahon's undefeated two-third Triple 
Crown winner. Majestic Prince. The mo- 
ment he arrived from Pimlico he be- 
came the most famous and admired tran- 
sient ever to park his feed tub at Amer- 
ica's finest horse park. Other trainers 
gaped in awe when the Prince, usually 
with Johnny Longden aboard, left Barn 
9 for the daily slow walk to the track. 
One lady fan ardse at 3:30 and stood 
by the barn from 5 until 9 awaiting one 
fleeting glimpse of the Derby and Preak- 
ness winner. More than 200 out-of-town 
reporters came to New York to cover 
the race, and last Saturday, as a record 
Belmont Park crowd of 66,1 15 squeezed 
into the stands, sentiment for the Prince 
was a heavy presence in the air. Ev- 
eryone had come to Belmont to see for 
himself if the heralded colt could be- 


come the ninth in history and the first 
since Citation in 1948 to win the Triple 
Crown. 

He didn't, of course. Majestic Prince 
failed his final exam, the mile-and-a-half 
test that so often marks a classic cham- 
pion and sets him apart from the sprint- 
ers and middle-distance specialists. Arts 
and Letters, Paul Mellon's lean and trim 
son of Ribot, who possesses his sire’s 
graceful look of a true English stayer, 
trounced the Prince by a widening 5*/i 
lengths in a bizarre and weirdly run race. 
Many in the audience were left won- 
dering if the Prince's rider was some 
new boy in town trying out for an ap- 
prentice license or an impostor made 
up to look like the Bill Hartack who 
had ridden Majestic Prince throughout 
his nine-race winning streak. 

It was obvious to those associated with 
all six starters that pace — or lack of it — 
would be the key to the running of this 
101 -year-old classic. The riders them- 
selves, including Hartack, arc surely fa- 
miliar with the tactics of pace, but Har- 
tack, who is not a New York regular 
like Braulio Baeza. Eddie Belmonte, 
John Rotz, Larry Adams and Jorge Ve- 
lasquez- the others in the race— also is 
not a regular mile-and-a-half rider. That 
certainly became obvious very quickly. 

Hartack simply gave his horse an as- 
tonishingly bad ride. Which is not to 
deny that Arts and Lettets would have 
won no matter what Hartack did. The 


son of Ribot looked virtually unbeatable 
on breeding and timing. The timing be- 
came a factor when Arts and Letters 
was given the chance to sharpen his speed 
by Trainer Elliott Burch, who decided 
to put him in the one-mile Metropolitan 
Handicap only eight days before the Bel- 
mont. Burch signaled what was to come 
a week later when he said. “He came 
out of the Metropolitan better than when 
he went into it. Furthermore, he's bet- 
ter than either Sword Dancer or Quad- 
rangle [the other two Belmont winners 
Burch trained]. He can do amazing 
things. At least, he could before we ran 
into Majestic Prince in the Derby and 
the Preakness." 

On Belmont morning there were no 
excuses being heard from other barns, 
either. Bull Hancock's Dike, third in the 
Derby, was well over a minor injury, 
and rested besides. Said Trainer Lucien 
Laurin, "If Arts and Letters goes to 
the front early — or if Dike does because 
of lack of early pace— neither will give 
up easily. That'll make Majestic Prince 
do some running earlier than he's been 
used to." That was the crux of the mat- 
ter, and if Hartack had been as pace-con- 
scious as he should have been Majestic 
Prince would indeed have done some 
running early instead of when it was 
too late. 

There was almost as much excitement 
before the race as during its running. 
No paddock anywhere has seen as many 

continued 
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REVENGE continued 


people, ranging from small fry like the 
McMahon daughters. Francine and Bet- 
tina, to Jockey Club regulars and for- 
mer movie stars Jane Russell and Joan 
Fontaine. Hundreds of fans elbowed 
their way into the amphitheater paddock 
stands and burst into spontaneous ap- 
plause when Majestic Prince appeared. 
When the small field paraded under the 
stands on its way to the track hundreds 
more whooped and hollered and beat 
their fists on the windows. The Prince 
was visibly nervous. So was Frank Mc- 
Mahon. who nonetheless said. “If he 
can’t win it now. he could never win it. 
He's never been better. There will be 
no alibis.” 

When the field was sent on its way di- 
rectly in front of the stands all six jocks 
made overpowering moves to restrain 
their colts. Clearly, this was going to be 
one of those “after you, Alphonse” af- 
fairs. Arts and Letters was on the in- 
side, Majestic Prince in the third stall 
and Dike in No. 5. The 38-to-l shot 
Prime Fool, in between Arts and Let- 
ters and Majestic Prince, jumped a shad- 
ow after a sixteenth of a mile, but luck- 
ily this did not disturb anyone. As the 
closely bunched field came out of the 
clubhouse turn — the first quarter was run 
in a lazy 25?s seconds — surprise. surprise, 
on the lead were the bright orange silks 
of Dike, a comc-from-behinder who nev- 
er seems to get in the hunt until the 
turn for home. “I didn't want to go to 
the front,” said Rider Eddie Belmonte 
later, "but when Hartack didn’t go for 
it I suddenly found myself there. And I 
thought I might as well stay there if I 
could keep setting a slow pace.” Al- 
though he, too. didn't want to see his 
horse in front at that point, Laurin 
looked at it realistically: “Dike wasn’t 
really doing anything unusual. He was 
running at his regular pace, only the oth- 
ers were taking back so much that he 
was in front. It may have looked like a 
change of tactics on our part, but it 
was actually just Dike running at his 
own pace.” 

Going up the backstretch Dike main- 
tained his lead. Prime Fool, who had 
helped make a little of the early run- 
ning. dropped back, and Arts and Let- 

impassive Baeza parades Arts and Letters. Har- 
tack returns after finish with Majestic Prince, 
no longer the cynosure of fans, and Paul Mel- 
lon (left) accepts the trophy from James Brady. 


ters, who had never been worse than 
second, closed to within three lengths 
of the leader. But the pace was miser- 
able— 51 seconds for the half mile and 
1:161/5 for six furlongs. Belmonte knew 
this and so did Baeza. who was tickled 
to death that he was getting such a com- 
fortable, easy ride so far with no threat 
whatsoever from Hartack and Majestic 
Prince. They were back in fifth place, six 
to eight lengths off the pace, and nobody 
could understand why. Sitting in a club- 
house box, Longden turned to McMa- 
hon and said. "Frank, he's too far back. 
You can't let Arts and Letters open up 
that way on you and hope to catch him.” 
McMahon groaned and said, “I don't 
think we could win now with an express 
train." 

Arts and Letters took over from Dike 
after a mile (the time: I 40 1/5), and 
the race was pretty much over. Turning 
into the stretch Dike was still second 
by a length and a half and two lengths 
ahead of the Prince. The enormous 
crowd, expecting more than it was about 
to receive in the way of a stretch duel, 
rose and yelled and kept yelling. Final- 
ly, rolling on the outside. Majestic Prince 
passed Dike, but there was no possibil- 
ity that he ever would catch the leader. 
(Some horsemen thought the Prince was 
running choppy as he tried to bear out 
in the stretch; if so, it is an indication 
that something might have been both- 
ering him.) Arts and Letters had cov- 
ered the Derby's mile-and-a-quarter dis- 
tance in 2 04 2/5, and now he was in 
exactly the position that Burch and Ba- 
eza wanted — a quarter of a mile to go. 
plenty of run still left in him and the op- 
position struggling to catch up but near- 
ly four lengths behind. Baeza wasn’t 
going to blow this — and he didn’t. He 
waited until the eighth pole, icy cool 
and confident, as Hartack and the Prince 
drew to within three lengths. Then Ba- 
eza really dropped his mount down for 
one final effort. Arts and Letters react- 
ed the way a classic racer should. He 
drew off to win easily in 2 28 4/5, more 
than two seconds slower than Gallant 
Man's track record set in the 1957 Bel- 
mont. The Prince was two lengths in 
front of Dike, while behind them came 
Distray. Rooney's Shield and Prime 
Fool. 

And so. once more, there is no Triple 
Crown winner, which, depending on how 
one looks at such matters, may or may 
not be good for racing. Winning it is 


not going to be any easier in the future. 
When Sir Barton became the first of 
eight to accomplish the feat in 1919, he 
was one of but 2,128 foals of 1916. Ci- 
tation was one of 5,8 1 9 foals of 1 945. Ma- 
jestic Prince, Arts and Letters and Dike 
were just three of 20,131 foals of 1966, 
and the number is increasing by approx- 
imately 1 ,000 every year. 

After the race, at Barn 9, Longden 
sat on a folding chair and Hartack was 
a couple of feet away on a black-and- 
yellow equipment box. There were no 
tears, but neither was there anything to 
say. In victory they would have known 
exactly how to act, but now they were a 
little bewildered, unsure of their atti- 
tudes, so they passed the time with mean- 
ingless little comments. 

Longden: “I'm going fishing. Bill. I 
don't know what you're going to do." 

Hartack: “I'm going to work. I've 
been on vacation, now I’m going back 
to work." 

Someone brought out a stack of let- 
ters and telegrams, a gratuitous gesture 
at best, but it was something to talk 
about. Hartack looked at one letter, 
shook his head, smiled and said, "This 
girl will find me anywhere." 

Longden’sson Eric said, * 'That's noth- 
ing. Dad got two letters and the Prince 
got 30 today." 

Eric asked his father if he was going 
to attend the McMahons' win-or-lose 
party that night in New York. “Sure, 
just act normal, act like you don't care," 
Longden replied. “Don't get mad and 
say something nasty. Just say, ‘I have 
my opinion and they have theirs,' and 
let it go at that." 

Getting out of his chair, Longden 
walked through Barn 9 and around to 
the other end where Majestic Prince was 
being tested. Mike Bao. his assistant, 
was there. Someone asked Bao how he 
felt. “Beautiful — I always feel good as 
long as he runs his race," Bao said. "He 
got outrun, that's all there was to it. He 
just got beat. If you get beat, it might 
as well be in the Belmont. That's better 
than losing in one of those cheap ones. 
Now I can finally relax. It's recuperatin’ 
time." 

In his barn just across the road El- 
liott Burch was raising a glass of cham- 
pagne. "It's always a shame to see a 
good horse miss winning the Triple 
Crown,” he said. “But if someone had 
to stop Majestic Prince I'm sure glad 
we were the ones to do it." end 



THE BRAWLER AT THE THRESHOLD 


Jerry Quarry, bred for the ring but an erratic performer, prepares for his most important bout, with Joe Frazier, far 
more confident than before and with a significant advantage in fighting style by MARK KRAM 


T he ring is a relentless brute from 
which no fighter can hide forever. 
It melted the glare of Sonny Liston and 
revealed him as an actor who relied on 
intimidation. It is beginning to show that 
the charm and style of Nino Benvcnuti, 
no matter how genuine, should never 
be confused with ring character. Tire- 
lessly. it has peeled off the layers of Floyd 
Patterson, his cloudy psyche, the gnaw- 
ing torment of his lonesome search for 
expiation and, currently, the fragile hu- 
maneness that stirs his mob of evan- 
gelists. And. in another vein, it proved 
All to be much more than just a nar- 
cissistic bigmouth. 

In time all of them find out who they 


are. For many it happens early, after 
too many cut lips in dusty, walk-up gyms 
or after too many nights alone trying to 
catch a dream that keeps promising but 
always dies to the same lyrics: “(our 
rounds, hunnert bucks, take it or leave 
it." But it takes a while for the others, 
those with gifts, passions and special 
powers, the ones for whom tights are cau- 
tiously chosen, the ones who, out of con- 
fusion and fear, wait for their time be- 
hind carefully constructed facades that 
hide their doubts and muffle their 
emotions. 

The wait can be long for some, but al- 
ways it comes, that certain moment: the 
right night, the right light, the rare com- 


bination that produces high drama. It 
is a time that demands that character 
becreatedand revealed toacrowd which, 
for the most part, seems ignorant of all 
that is moving to the artist and poet- 
or even to the kind of man who sees 
the ring as a beautiful, human expres- 
sion in a time of frightening technocracy. 
Too often, lamentably, the drama seems 
as difficult to fathom as the prose of Ger- 
trude Stein, but then comes the one mo- 
ment that clearly whispers of a majesty 
lost across a century. 

The brush of Artist George Bellows 
might hesitate, and a Pierce Egan might 
wince, but to many the heavyweight 
championship match June 23 in Madison 



Counterpunching, Instinctively Quarry's style, is a more subtle Invites a blow; he holds his right hand low and his ch'n ap- 
art than merely responding to an opponent's attack. As he does pears to be a natural target for a left hook. This is called a drav /, 

here (and hopes to do In the ring). Quarry often deliberately and it has drawn the hook, undoubtedly Frazier's best punch. 
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Square Garden between Jerry Quarry 
and Joe Frazier promises such a mo- 
ment. It has been a long time since the 
ring has had a hot current coursing 
through its weary structure, a current 
humming with theories, emotions and 
seething prejudice. Unquestionably the 
alchemy for the moment is there: style, 
race, age and, at long last, that time in 
the strange career of Jerry Quarry. 
"Finally the time has come,” says Quar- 
ry, "when I find just what I'm all about." 

What Quarry, at 24, is all about is 
not easily discerned, but there is no doubt 
about him visually. In that grimy, sol- 
emn temple of con and torn flesh once 
known as Stillman's he would have 
drawn a crowd. He is simply a con- 
fluence of boxing characteristics, a prize 
pit bulldog, a man bred for the ring. A 
17 Vi neck girds a strong chin, the ab- 
dominal muscles are a washboard, the 
sloping shoulders (size 50) are those of 
a puncher and his whole body is wired 
with exquisite coordination and acute 
reflexes. Also he is Irish — and anyone 
who has ever listened to the crimson 
tales in those saloons with long dark- 


stained bars knows that all Irishmen love 
to brawl, Despite the strong opposite 
opinion that Irish ferocity lies only in 
verbs. Quarry has applied himself dil- 
igently to milling out of the ring. He 
has flattened two of his brothers with a 
minimum of motivation and on another 
occasion broke his hand on the head of 
a baseball umpire who, he thought, was 
excessively myopic Then there was the 
time when a customer tried to lift the 
pool cues from his bar. "Let's have 
them.” said Quarry, "or I'm going to 
the sheriff's office." He changed his mind, 
though, when the two cues were broken 
over his head, and he dispatched the cus- 
tomer to the hospital. 

Lest the Irish in New York — that cap- 
ital of professional blarney- become too 
proud, it is well to point out that, es- 
sentially. Quarry is not really Irish. The 
soul and the heart arc pure Okie. He is 
very much the son of his father, Jack, a 
man who left the dust bowl of East Tex- 
as, rode the rails, felt the clubs of the rail- 
road dicks, cursed the endless ache of 
an empty stomach and hallucinated 
about burning down homes because in- 


side there were lights and warmth and 
the people were not hungry. Jack ended 
up in a little town near the Mexican bor- 
der, and then, like so many others, he 
turned northward toward the California 
dream. That life is still etched on the 
old man’s face and reflected in the fierce 
tribal instinct of the family. For a long 
lime it was scratch and crawl in Cal- 
ifornia, yet together the Quarrys sur- 
vived. Jerry followed his father to the 
Greyhound bus garage as a tire chang- 
er, but the dreariness of the family's 
past and his own present, combined with 
his parents’ urging, pushed him toward 
the ring. It all happened so quickly, and 
there it was at last - the California 
dream, a fine home for his parents and 
himself, the end of rootlcssness and a 
firm hold on the rung of success. He 
belonged. 

"All of a sudden," he says, "my 
friends were saying, ‘Well, I guess you 
won't wanna be around people like us 
anymore.' 'Hell,' I tell them, 'why I am 
people like us.’ " 

He has not been, nor docs he wish to 
be, adopted by Beverly Hills. Certainly 

continued 



Anticipating the hook, which he has asked for. Quarry picks it off right hand over Frazier's left arm. aimed at the side of the head, 

with his glove or blocks it with his right arm. At the same time he This quick three-set combination — the block, the hook under- 
pivots and hooks to Frazier's body. An instant later he drops a neath and the right hand over — punished Patterson and Spencer 
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QUARRY continued 


Frank Sinatra— long a collector of fight- 
ers — would not summon him for an au- 
dience. It is quite clear he is one with 
the inhabitants of those arid tract homes 
in Orange County, a Reagan Republican 
and a moderate, he says cautiously, in 
his views. He is already a symbol for 
those who thrust out their fists as an- 
swers to campus revolution and black 
insurrection. 

He is also aware that he carries with 
him all the silent and loud hopes of 
those who feel that the heavyweight 
championship is a banner of white su- 
premacy that is slowly being pulled 
down. It is all there in the mail he re- 
ceives each week. Wisely, but unfortu- 
nately for promoters. Quarry stays away 
from the race issue, but if pressed he 
will reveal an attitude. "The black man,” 
he says, “is yellingabout prejudice. What 
makes me mad is the Government is 
afraid to do something about what 
they're doing. The black man is being 
prejudiced against the white man by 
those who don't want equality but su- 
periority. But everybody's afraid to sock 
it to the black man. Still, as far as I'm 
concerned. I'm just a white fighter in a 
situation. I just fight for myself." 

Sensibly, Quarry knows that no man 
could be less a villain than Joe Frazier, 
a joyful workman. "But yet,” says Quar- 
ry, "I’ve been waiting for him for two 
and a half years. Not because he is black, 
but because he abused me, belittled me. 
All that talk about him being the iron 
horse. Well, this fight could be over in 
the first minute, and it ain’t gonna be 
me who is down looking up." This brash- 
ness of his opponents real or imagined 
— is forever being dredged up by Quarry 
before one of his fights. It makes one 
think that he is always searching for mo- 
tivation, no matter how thin, that he is 
not at all certain he is of the same stock 
as, say, Jimmy Braddock who, while be- 
ing badly mauled by Joe Louis, said to 
his manager, "If you stop this fight. I 
will never speak to you again." 

The road up for Quarry has not been 
one on which he found garlands heaped 
upon him at every turn. True, he lured 
the press, but being a white heavyweight 
was costly. He seemed to be an irritant 
to people. The Los Angeles crowds, im- 

Hors/ng around with his friend Dave Cent! at 
training camp In the Catskills, Quarry loses 
his balance and falls into Grossinger's lake. 


patient with his progress and accustomed 
to the bloodletting of Mexican fighters, 
broke his spirit to the point that he 
now thinks of himself as a New York 
fighter. 

The L.A. rejection was not entirely 
unjustified. Pushed beyond his experi- 
ence, he was terribly uneven in his per- 
formances. His abilities were visible, but 
the crowds seemed to recognize some 
hidden flaw. His campaign through the 
heavyweights did not do much to allay 
suspicions. He nearly quit following a 
humiliating defeat by Eddie Machcn, by 
then an unraveling retread. Then came 
his two fights with Patterson. He was 
forced to a draw in the first one and, 
thanks to the munificence of the offi- 
cials, he stole the return fight. He floored 
Floyd a total of four times, but in both 
fights there was a common pattern: 
Quarry was never in either match in the 
late rounds. Patterson was confused. 
"He's terribly strong and he takes an 
excellent punch," said Floyd. "But this 
makes his style even less comprehensible. 
A man who has the strength he has 
should be more aggressive. He utilizes 
only 35 r ; of his ability. Here you have 
a man who is either cheating himself or 
the public or both.” 

Quarry's fight with Thad Spencer was 
only a partial critical success; he punched 
Spencer a dissipated prince of the night 
who could not even move in retreat be- 
cause of a bad foot nearly over the 
Golden Gate Bridge, but he could not 
finish him. It remained for Jimmy Ellis 
to all but crush Quarry's reputation, in 
the WBA title fight. This was a hor- 
rendous bore of a fight, and Quarry, 
who was unintelligent and placid, was 
left clinging to barely a thread of dig- 
nity. "I've never seen an Irishman be- 
come so discouraged so easily,” observed 
one critic. 

The whole experience, beginning with 
Machcn. left its marks on Quarry. Af- 
ter the loss to Machcn, his nerves were 
unaccountably shot. Being the economic 
strength of the family had not helped 
him much, but a psychologist, whom 
he consulted, wondered if he was emo- 
tionally equipped to handle defeat as 
well as victory. "I was just insecure, 
just immature," says Quarry now. "The 
responsibility tore me apart. I am a dif- 
ferent guy. I used to worry about ev- 
erything, my condition, my stamina, the 
other guy, everything. Always I was 
afraid of punching myself out. Now I 
continued 
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People who drink 
Old Fitzgerald 
don’t know any 


They don't know any better, because there just isn't any 
Bourbon better than Old Fitzgerald. After all, it is the 
most expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky, and probably 3 
in the world.* 

You see, we’ve found that the most enjoyable Bourbon to 
drink is also the costliest Bourbon to make. 

So, if people don’t know any better, that’s understandable. 
We don’t know how to make any better either. 

•Source: Kentucky Distilling Records QJ FjtZ^GFcild 

Bonded or Prime Straight, the most 
expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 


STITZEL WELLER • AMERICA S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY • ESTAB. LOUISVILLE. KY„ 1849* BONDED 100 PROOF AND PRIME 86.8 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


QUARRY continued 


don’t worry about a thing. I just go out 
and put it to the other guy. Now I am 
a challenging fighter." 

Quarry might well be a more aggres- 
sive fighter now surely he was against 
Buster Mathis three months ago — but 
it does not seem likely, because he is an 
instinctive counterpunchcr, an artisan 
who lays traps. Once a victim falls into 
one of them, the counterpuncher reach- 
es down into his trick bag and comes 
up with a grenade. Quarry’s steady 
ploy is one in which he leads his prey 
into a corner, like a spider leading a 
fly into a web. He invites punches and 
then counters within a tighter arc. It is 
a demanding, nerve-racking role, but 
Quarry has the gifts for his subtle 
chess game — flashing hand speed and 
short, punishing punches. "You fly in 
that man’s face," says Patterson, "and 
he'll fire his hook. It’s an awful punch 
and it’s hard to take because it strikes 
without warning." 

Oddly enough, for all of his erratic 
past, there is vast professional endorse- 


ment of Quarry before the Frazier match. 
It is based on a comparison of styles, 
which seems to indicate an advantage 
for Quarry. "Joe Frazier is a perfect 
foil for Quarry,” says Angelo Dundee. 
"Quarry is a master trap-layer and Fra- 
zier falls into them. He is too proud lo 
stay out. He’ll come to Quarry, and any- 
body who does is in trouble." Says Cus 
D’Amato, "I lean to Quarry, although 
I hate to pick against Frazier. Frazier 
moves me. He’s beautiful. All of that de- 
termination, competitiveness, raw cour- 
age, that refusal to be beaten. But I 
think that Quarry was late to mature, 
physically and emotionally." 

There is no question that Frazier has 
troublesome defects. He drops his right 
hand to a dangerous level when he is 
throwing a left hook, which is his main 
gun. He comes at you in a straight line, 
his head sticking out as if he were look- 
ing over a fence. Because of these de- 
ficiencies, it appears imperative that 
Frazier advance behind a jab and fight 
within three inches of Quarry, smoth- 


ering the punching radius that some 
believe Quarry must have. "Forget the 
figurin’," says Chickie Ferrara, who has 
trained Dick Tiger for years. "Forget 
the right hands and the counters. A guy 
can only get those punches off if he has 
lime. What happens when he’s under 
steady fire? What if he’s under an ar- 
tillery barrage? That’s what Joe Frazier 
throws, bombs, and lots of ’em. He nev- 
er stops.” 

The old trainer strikes at the heart of 
the conflict, the implacable valor and 
spirit of Frazier confronted by the in- 
stinctive countering of Quarry or prim- 
itiveness vs. style. "Frazier will go down 
in the first round," says Quarry. "That’s 
the round when he makes most of his mis- 
takes, when he is trying to set his author- 
ity. I’ll beat him to a hook every time he 
throws one." Perhaps. But if not, how 
will Quarry react when Frazier starts 
tearing chunks out of his questionable 
will? Will he come apart? Or will he sud- 
denly rise to meet the brute from which 
he has hidden far too long? end 
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A KING IS ASKED TO 
EARN HIS WAY 

Forced to compete in a 36-hole qualification for entry in the U.S. Open. Arnold 
Palmer comes through before a home crowd by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


H e awoke very early — 4:50 a.m.— to 
keep his golf date. He had planned 
on a full eight hours sleep, having re- 
tired at 8:30 the night before, but he 
tossed and turned and was up pacing dur- 
ing the early hours as he always does be- 
fore a round that means something. Ten 
minutes to 5. It was as early as he ever 
had to get up to play golf. 

The temperature was in the 40s, and 
it was raining. He dressed while his wife 
fixed him a breakfast of grapefruit, soft- 
boiled eggs, bacon, whole-wheat toast 
and coffee. In an hour or so he would 
join Darrell Brown, his pilot, and Joe 
Tito, his beer-baron friend, for the drive 
— 35 miles along U.S. 30 — to the golf 
course. Tito would do the driving. 

Uncle Francis would go, too. The oth- 
ers would pick him up at his home in La- 
trobeandgo to the Youghioghcny Coun- 
try Club in McKeesport. Uncle Francis 
wanted to watch, like Darrell and Joe. 
and to be near. When a man has to get 
up before dawn to qualify for his 1 7th 
straight U.S. Open, he ought to have 
friends by his side. 

So Arnold Palmer's day began one 
dreary morning last week when, for the 
first time in 10 years, he was forced to 
participate in a sectional qualifier to gain 
a starting berth in the Open. 

A player is automatically exempt 
from those qualifying tests, says the 
USC. A, if he is: 

I ) An Open champion of the last five 
years. 

2) A PGA champion of the last five 
years. 

3) The current U S. Amateur cham- 
pion. 

4)The current British Open champion. 

5) Among the top 15 finishers in the 
previous Open. 

6) Among the top 1 5 PGA money win- 
ners for the year up to the entry dead- 
line of the Open. 

This year the entry deadline was April 
30. making the Byron Nelson Classic in 


Dallas the final tournament. Palmer had 
stood No. 15 on the money list going 
into Dallas, but Frank Beard bird- 
led the 71st hole, then parred the 72nd 
to tic for second in the tournament 
and push him out. 

Nor did Palmer qualify in any of 
the other five categories. His lone Open 
victory was in I960, he has never won 
the PGA and he finished a dismal 
59th in last year's Open. Thus the big- 
gest name in golf was forced to play 
36 holes at McKeesport alongside a 
bunch of people Harry Harold, Billy 
Capps, Herky Smith whose names 
sound like disc jockeys and others 
who played out of places like the 
Host Farm Resort Motel. 

Palmer had prepared for his unusual 
assignment by playing the 6.200-yard. 
par-72 Youghioghcny (pronounced 
Yawk-o-gainy or, if native to the area, 
simply Yawk) course two weeks prior 
to the qualifier Under perfect weather 
conditions he shot a 67. 

Meanwhile, local USGA officials had 
their hands full. For the first time 
since Ben Hogan was scheduled to play 
in the Pittsburgh qualifier in 1962, 
spectators were charged 52. All greens 
and tees were roped off, phones and 
wire machines were set up for the press, 
security policemen were provided to han- 
dle traffic and parkingand six marshaling 
teams of four men each went around, 
armed with white pith helmets, more 
rope and little experience. The ropes were 
brought over from Oakmont, where they 
had been assembled for the U.S. Am- 
ateur later this summer, but they did 
not help much. 

Some of the crowd had been waiting 
for more than an hour in the rain and 
cold before Palmer came to the practice 
tec a few minutes after 7. Winnie, at 
home, would soon be getting the girls, 
Peggy, 13, and Amy, 10, off to school 
in raincoats and umbrellas, but Palmer 
himself wore only two sweaters against 


the w ind. He hunched his shoulders and 
flapped his arms between shots and he 
frowned a lot. 

A thousand people surrounded the 
first tee to watch the fifth twosome of 
the morning. Palmer and Lew Worsham, 
an old friend and former Open cham- 
pion himself, go off at 8. just after W il- 
liam Crooks and James Rogers and just 
before Lew's brother Herman, the 
Youghioghcny pro. and John Felus. 

Palmer began by hitting a screaming 
hook into the left rough and then dunk- 
ing a horrible wedge into a deep bun- 
ker short of the green. After that he 
quickly removed all suspense from the 
day by exploding to two feet and sav- 
ing par, then making a birdie at No. 2. 
Palmer went back to even par when he 
three-putted the sixth his only bogey 
of the day but he played the next 30 
holes in six under par. His 70-68 138 

score led the 52 entrants (who were play- 
ing for eight spots) and included a 20- 
foot eagle putt on the par-5. 455-yard 
8th hole during the afternoon. 

Throughout both rounds the crowds 
proved to be unmanageable. Unaccus- 
tomed to the etiquette and propriety of 
such an event, they stormed over the fair- 
ways, leaving little more than scar tis- 
sue for the other 50 players. F.ach time 
Palmer holed out they rushed, screaming, 
onto the next tee and fairway, giving 
poor Lew Worsham's putting the tran- 
quillity of a Marx brothers movie. Be- 
cause his friend was having such a mis- 
erable day anyway. Palmer became vis- 
ibly angry. Early on, he attempted to 
stop the audience from scattering. 
“Folks, please,” he reprimanded, after 
putting out on the 4th green. “Folks, 
wait. We're both playing here." Wor- 
sham was a victim of the same expe- 
rience that plagues many of the tour 
regulars who are paired with Palmer: 
to the Army, Worsham was as signif- 
icant a part of the scene as the nearest 
tree. 

It wasn't until after his eagle that 
Palmer became chummy with the gal- 
leries or gave even the hint of a smile. 
Winnie was walking along with him 
then and. three holes later, he came to 
her in the rough even though she was 
backing away. 

"How are you doing?" he said. "Why 
are you moving back?" 

"Oh. I'm staying away." she said. 
"The photographers. You know." 

"Well, they won't hurt you, not in 
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that pretty red coat," he said. Palmer 
squeezed his wife in a hug and walked 
several yards with her down the fair- 
way. 

"You know," Winnie had said ear- 
lier. after thinking about all the Mas- 
ters, Opens and British Opens she has 
followed all these years, "this is a good 
spectator course. Hilly, and the walking 
is difficult, but you can see a lot. It's 
just that having to be here is such a nui- 
sance. Arnold was so annoyed at him- 
self for not playing well enough in 
Dallas." 

When he had holed his last putt and 
had waded through autograph hunters 
for half an hour. Palmer showered, grant- 
ed several TV interviews and then met 
the press in a side dining room off the 
Youghioghcny clubhouse. He spoke of 
what was on everyone's mind. 

"1 can't really object to qualifying." 
Palmer said. "If the ruling body says 
this is the right way. who am I to pro- 
test? These arc the rules. If I was run- 
ning the USGA and you asked me if 
I would make a man of my position qual- 
ify, I’d say no. But if qualifying is the 
desire of the officials, I must abide by 
it.’* 

The last man to qualify for and w in 
the U.S. Open in the same year was 
Ken Venturi in 1964. A year before. Ju 
lius Boros, a former champion, had 
to qualify and then he won it again. On 
the other hand, Ben Hogan, after he 
was no longer automatically exempt ev- 
ery year, refused to enter the sectional 
qualifiers. 

Palmer graciously passed over the con- 
troversy — or did he? A lot of people 
were asking each other. Should Arnold 
Palmer have been forced to qualify’’ 

"No, he shouldn't have played here," 
said Palmer's 18-year-old caddie. David 
Kutchak. "Let them exempt Open cham- 
pions, but if they don't want to do that, 
exempt Palmer anyway. He’s the big- 
gest guy in the game. He made golf what 
it is. He's a legend." 

A few friends were still around, but 
most of the crowd had departed, when 
their man and Winnie— got into Joe 
Tito's blue Buick. Back in Latrobe the 
girls would be waiting to find out if 
they would get their trip to Houston 
and the Open. Arnold and Winnie would 
relax, cat a nice dinner and talk about 
the day. Shortly, Arnold Palmer would 
go to bed early. Even a legend has to 
get his sleep. end 
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KIDS’ CRUSADE IN BOSTON 



PRE-TEENS AND TEENS CROWD OUT THE FEW ADULTS WAITING TO GET INTO BLEACHERS BEFORE GAME LAST WEEK AGAINST KC 


O nce again last weekend the kids came 
out of New Hampshire on buses with 
S5 in the pockets of their bell-bottoms 
and bags of sandwiches on their laps. 
From down Maine, station wagons full 
of wigglers bearing Red Sox yearbooks, 
buttons, banners and dreams were on 
their way to “The Fens" in Boston to 
join their like from Springfield and Ded- 
ham, Fairfield, Conn, and Newton, 
Mass. By the time this baseball season 
is over these youngsters and their will- 
ing parents arc going to cause the big- 
gest single-attendance miracle in sports 


history, and when they do it the razor 
cuts on many of this nation's Madison 
Avenue image makers are going to curl. 

Looked at Boston lately. Pete Ro- 
zelle? 

The Red Sox are going to draw two 
million people to see a team that might 
very well not even win the American 
League Eastern Division Championship, 
let alone a spot in the World Series. 
And, since Boston today has the largest 
number of aware and wealthy teen-ag- 
ers in the country — already present or 
wanting to get there — it could be the be- 


ginning of a trend on the part of young- 
sters that might quickly sidetrack foot- 
ball's rising popularity. Drawing two 
million in Boston's Fenway Park with 
its seating capacity of only 33,379 is a 
virtual impossibility, but the Red Sox 
are now almost a certainty to do it in 
1 969. Last weekend the stands were filled 
to see Boston play the expansion Kan- 
sas City Royals, of all people. This week- 
end the Oakland Athletics may play to 
90 ,r , of capacity, and one week from 
now, after the Red Sox return from a 
road trip, the Yankees, who play in the 
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The In scene for young New Englanders is Fenway Park, where the Red Sox heroes are playing to record crowds 
and trend spotters are beginning to sense something more than 2,000,000 by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



EVEN EXPENSIVE BOX SEATS BEHIND DUGOUT ARE PACKED WITH RABID YOUNGSTERS GIVING SPECIAL POLICE A HARD TIME 


flat town of New York, will break 105,- 
000 as visitors. 

A box or reserved ticket to a Red 
Sox game— any game— is one of the hot- 
test properties to come by in sports 
today. Five weeks from now, for ex- 
ample, if you want to see the Sox chal- 
lenge the division-leading Baltimore Ori- 
oles, the best seat you can possibly buy 
is an “obstructed view” position. And 
only a few short weeks ago some were 
wondering how the Red Sox would draw 
once they traded Hawk Harrelsan to 
the Cleveland Indians. 


The crowds in Boston are the result 
of factors that should give sporting ex- 
ecutives pause. Instead of being modern 
with extensive parking facilities, Fenway 
is tiny, old and almost inaccessible by 
automobile. The intimacy of the park is 
what makes it attractive, as well as the 
pregnant possibilities of what that short, 
great green wall in left held can do in 
the course of a game to make it dif- 
ferent. Not until last Saturday was a shut- 
out pitched in Fenway. And the Red 
Sox seem hell-bent on breaking all the 
home run records. 


Despite some normal bad weather ear- 
ly in the season the Red Sox are now 
drawing an average home attendance of 
over 25.000, which is about 75^ of ca- 
pacity. Yet to come is Harrelson’s re- 
turn plus a July 4 weekend with Ted 
Williams and his near-. 500-playing 
Washington Senators. Boston is so wild 
about the Red Sox that the fans give 
standing ovations for foul balls. 

Only large stadiums capable of hold- 
ing 50,000 have ever been able to draw 
a yearly attendance of two million, and 
those franchises that succeeded in do- 

contlnued 
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KIDS ■ CRUSADE continued 



ing so had to use gimmicks. In Boston, 
caps, bats, balls or orchids arc not giv- 
en away. The Red Sox instead are thriv- 
ing on their heroes and the well-known 
fact that Boston is in second place and 
playing one of the more frustrating roles 
any team ever has had to undertake. 

Because of the major leagues' new di- 
visional standings, the Red Sox find 
themselves in the same division with the 
Baltimore Orioles, who up until last Sun- 
day were playing .722 baseball. In over 
half a century only one team, the 1954 
Cleveland Indians, ever played as well 
for an entire season. (The Indians won 
1 1 1 games that year to finish at .721. In 
the National League the last team good 
enough to approach the current Balti- 
more percentage was Pittsburgh in 1909. 
Those Pirates played .724.) 

From the beginning of May until the 
end of last week the Red Sox won 23 
games, lost only nine, yet found them- 
selves still 3 l /2 games behind Baltimore. 
"We have," says Manager Dick Wil- 
liams, "been playing the kind of base- 
ball a manager likes to see his team 
play. Everybody has been doing his part, 
yet we are behind Baltimore, and they 
seem to keep winning. Tony Conigliaro’s 
comeback from his eye injury has 
given this team a tremendous psycho- 
logical lift. He leads the club in game- 
winning hits. And Dick Schofield, who 
came from the St. Louis Cardinals in a 
trade, and Vicente Romo, in relief, have 
been excellent. I’m happy with this team 
and the way it’s playing; we are fight- 
ing a heck of a club, but we think that 
we are as good as they are.” 

In Fenway the fans believe that the 
Sox are better. Boston holds its athletes 
in a special awe, and there never has 
been a player in Boston named Carl Yas- 
trzemski, he is merely Yaz. Jim Lon- 
borg, of course, is Lonnie, and the rest 
of the team is made up of Tony C., 
Mike, Reggie. Dalton, Great Scott, Ray 
and Rico. 

The team's best player so far has been 
Rico. Known in the box scores as Pe- 
trocelli, S.S., Rico Petrocelli probably 
has made the most ignored comeback 
of any player in the major leagues this 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY TRIOIO 


newest and oldest heroes are Rico Pe- 
trocelli (fop) and Carl Yastrzemski. Little Rico, 
bothered by a sore throwing arm, has been siz- 
zling at the plate, even outslugging Yaz, now 
hitting solidly after a painfully slow start. 


year. With the Red Sox finishing fourth 
last season, the problems endured by Pe- 
trocelli went virtually unnoticed outside 
of Boston. He finished the year with an 
elbow injury that he himself believed 
had put an end to a very young career. 
Petrocelli's batting average tumbled to 
.234, and for most of the final month of 
the season he could not throw a ball. In 
those moments between innings when 
the first baseman rolls the ball around 
the infield to the rest of the players, 
Rico would be passed by. 

’’I just couldn’t throw,” he said the 
other day. "I wanted to save what I 
had in case a play came up in the game 
when I had to try to get something on 
the throw. By the end of the season I 
was convinced that my career was prob- 
ably over and that I would have to get 
out of baseball. I had a calcium deposit 
in my elbow that made throwing hard. 
It had come on me before, but last year 
it was awful. 

“If you play baseball you know what 
a hard game it is to play and how tough 
it can be to play it day in and day out. 
When the season ended I told my wife 
that I might be done at the age of 25 
and that the time had come to think 
about trying to get into something else. 
But I didn’t want to. Anybody in base- 
ball is terribly lucky to get a chance to 
play for an owner like Tom Yawkey. It 
is impossible to describe the way I feel 
toward him. He has done so much to 
help me. Paid so much interest in me, 
advised me and made me feel so much 
a part of the Red Sox organization that 
I cannot really define everything that 
he has done for me. 

"We decided, my wife and I, to try it 
again this spring. I took it easy, never 
threw the ball real hard until I was ready 
and just hoped for the best. I have to 
take three cortisone pills some days, 
shots on others, and am on a diet that 
restricts the amount of milk I can drink 
and ice cream I eat, and I love both of 
them. I guess I haven’t had two glasses 
of milk in six months." 

After last Sunday’s games Petrocelli 
was the second leading hitter in the 
American League at .341 and leading 
in homers with 19. He still has prob- 
lems throwing the ball from deep short 
to first but has made only one error all 
season and achieved plays that he was 
not supposed to be capable of. 

"My quick start this season is prob- 
ably no more than a lot of luck,” Pc- 
conllnued 
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KIDS' CRUSADE continued 
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trocelli says. “The hits are falling in, 
and that has made me more aggressive 
when 1 go to the plate. Of course. I've 
had quick starts before, and I hope to 
be able to keep this one going. Playing 
in Boston is like playing nowhere else. 
These tremendous crowds of kids root 
for you, and no matter how you might 
try not to hear them, you do. Right 
now my arm doesn't feel real great and 
the whole thing can go anytime. That's 
what you worry about.” 

Only four seasons ago the Red Sox 
struggled to draw 650.000 to Fenway as 
they finished 40 games behind the pen- 
nant-winning Minnesota Twins. At that 
point the American League was under- 
going its transition from the dominance 
of the New York Yankees to a period 
in which competition became tighter and 
a wave of new stars came into the league. 

Over an 18-year span only Cleveland 
and Chicago had won pennants as the 
Yankees seemed to both control the 
league on the field and dominate its ac- 
tivities within baseball's inner councils. 
The Twins, playing an assertive. Nation- 
al League-type baseball, took the high- 
ly favored Los Angeles Dodgers to a 
seventh game against Sandy Koufax be- 
fore losing. In the three years that fol- 
lowed, the Orioles wiped the Dodgers 
aside in four games in the World Series, 
the Sox took the Cardinals and Bob Gib- 
son to the seventh game of their Series 
before losing and last year the Cards 
made the fatal mistake of letting the De- 
troit Tigers up after holding a 3- 1 lead 
in games. Once the Tigers got up. they 
proved the worth of American League 
competition by coming back to win. 

Although they were a terrible team 
in that 1965 season, one in which they 
lost 100 games, the Red Sox were start- 
ing to slide young talent into their line- 
up. The nucleus of today's club was ei- 
ther just getting started in the major 
leagues or making strong impressions 
in the minors. Second Baseman Mike 
Andrews, one of the most underrated 
players in the league, was at Toronto 
and nearly ready to come to the Sox. 
Third Baseman George Scott was in 
Pittsfield and drawing strong notices. 
Tony Conigliaro and Dalton Jones were 
very young and only in their second year 
with Boston. And Jim Lonborgand Rico 
Petrocelli were rookies learning to live 
the wrong way on what was considered 
the largest country club in baseball. Carl 
Yastrzemski. that old veteran, had been 
continued 
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KIDS' CRUSADE continued 

with the Sox for four seasons and had 
managed to promise enough and fail 
enough to confuse everyone. 

Once the ‘‘impossible dream" of 1967 
evaporated into the unbearable night- 
mare of 1968, many wondered what 
might happen to attendance at Fen- 
way. Oddly, it climbed to 1,940.788, 
and the park became the finest and 
most interesting place to watch a game. 

This season has spaw ned another phe- 
nomenon. Some 900 seats in the center- 
field bleachers at Fenway are not used 
unless the crowd turns into an absolute 
sellout. At the request of Tony Conigli- 
aro, who objected to the sea of white 
shirts obscuring the flight of the ball 
from the pitcher, the Red Sox named 
the area "Conigliaro's Corner" and. on 
those days when it becomes necessary 
to sell the seats, the fans are asked to 
wear dark shirts. They are given mem- 
bership cards in the corner, and their re- 
sponse has been dark and excellent. 

Within baseball itself, going to Fen- 
way has become the In thing to do and 
to talk about. Last week, for instance, 
Ewing Kauffman, the new owner of the 
Kansas City Royals, went to Boston to 
find out what it was all about. He sat 
in amazement as two former Red Sox 
now with Kansas City, Joe Foy and Jer- 
ry Adair, were cheered on their return. 
He also saw the crowd give a standing 
ovation to Kansas City Pitcher Bill But- 
ler when he had to leave the game after 
pitching brilliantly for 10 innings. 

All over New England the broadcasts 
of Sox games blast out of radios and. de- 
spite the telecasting of games on Sat- 
urday and Sunday afternoons and of- 
ten of one night game during the week, 
the enthusiastic crowds pour in. Only 
in Fenway could a sign fly from the cen- 
ter-field bleachers exhorting the man- 
agement to BRING UP DICK MILLS, a 
young pitcher from East Weymouth now 
toiling at Pittsfield. 

The New York Mels have their kids 
and their signs at Shea Stadium, but 
Shea is not half the place Fenway is 
in which to watch a ball game. The 
list of heroes in the Boston lineup is par- 
tially responsible for drawing all the 
youngsters to “the scene.” The special 
place the team holds in the affections 
of New England is another. But may- 
be something else is going on right 
under the very eyes of trend spotters. 
This Children's Crusade could become 
awfully contagious. ind 
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A rebel and perhaps a revolutionary, James Kunen is a 20-year-old Columbia junior 
who has become a celebrated spokesman for the disaffected youth on our college 



campuses. His book, ‘ The Strawberry Statement,' an unobjective chronicle of the 
1968 student rebellion at Columbia , was praised by critics upon its publication this 
spring. Kunen was a member of Columbia's lightweight crew, and in his hook he 
told of leaving a sit-in ‘ like Pavlov's dog' to go to crew practice. Here, as 
springtime, protest rime and crew season end, he offers - maybe naively, maybe 
typically — a young dissident's view of his former sport and other matters 

Merrily, 

Merrily, 

Merrily, 

Merrily... 


by JAMES KUNEN 

"New York City was in a trance as the good news of Columbia's 
victory was spread by extras soon after the race. Everywhere, from 
private residences to City Hall (on the Mayor's orders), the 
Blue and White fluttered gaily in the breeze, while the good cit- 
izens made merry over the victory of the city's 'own crew’, real- 
izing at last that they had one college that truly represented the 
spirit of the great metropolis. Crowds of enthusiastic New 
Yorkers flocked to cheer our returning heroes and to hear the 
Columbia president's speech on that momentous occasion 
'. . . 1 believe, gentlemen, that although we have had men of 
brains here who could compete with those of any other institution, and I 
believe that we have been in that position for the last century, still I be- 
lieve that in one day you have done more to make Columbia College known 
than all your predecessors have done since the foundation of the college, by this 
great triumph.' " Columbia students since have done things to make their institution 
even better known. The "great triumph," as it is described above in a Columbia row- 
ing history, came in 1874. and was over the likes of Harvard, Yale and W'eslcyan This 
continued 



Merrily . . . continued 


was during the university’s first official 
crew season, though students had been 
rowing boats on an informal basis the 
year before. 

Four years later, unfortunately, Co- 
lumbia crew peaked out. The culmina- 
tion of the sport at Columbia came at its 
ver> beginning. But then, that's the way 
things go sometimes. 

The crest of the wave was reached 
on July 4, 1878. Four guys from Co- 
lumbia are sitting on the Thames River 
at Flenley in their shell, which they've 
entered in the Visitors’ Challenge Cup 
race, more for a lark than anything 
else. They can't win, but it doesn't hurt 
to enter, although it does hurt mightily 
to row. At any rate, the starter yells, 
"Ready all. Ready. Row!" and simul- 
taneously with "Row” he fires his pis- 
tol. (The echo has long since died away. ) 
The guys tear off down the Flenley 
course at a little over 40 strokes a min- 
ute. Five minutes later they can’t be- 
lieve they were ever interested in row- 
ing and really wish they were dead. Eight 
minutes and 42 seconds later they've 
moved 1 miles down the river, just the 
boat with them in it, no freight or any- 
thing, but they’ve blown everybody’s 
minds and the rest of their life is go- 
ing to be downhill. 

"The victory of the Columbia four 
came as a complete surprise to the en- 
tire world," The New York Times dis- 
patch says. "The Columbians have won 
the only boat race ever gained by an 
American crew in England and are to- 
day the heroes of Henley. . . . The crew 
of Oxford, fully two lengths behind, was 
so completely exhausted that their boat, 
uncontrolled, was demolished on the 
shore." Do you want to know what the 
mayor of New York did this time? He 
presented Columbia with a document 
praising "the gallant four: Jasper T. 
Goodwin, Henry T. Ridabock, Cyrus 
Edson and Edward E. Sage, who so man- 
fully held up the honor of their native 
land on the anniversary of its natal day, 
at the capital of a nation from which a 
century ago we won our political in- 
dependence and which, until this vic- 
tory of Columbia College, claimed to 


be our superior in manly sports and ath- 
letic games." 

Columbia's crew never did anything 
like it again, perhaps because insidious 
distractions began to rear their heads. 
The Titanic sank. A graduated income 
tax was passed. The entire 1917 season 
was canceled "because of World War." 
(Somehow it seems that world war could 
as well be rain, a totally unremarkable 
phenomenon unless coincident with a 
regatta, when it becomes irritating.) 
Nonetheless, one feels sure that the oars- 
men dutifully trundled off to join the La- 
fayette Escadrille. 

As long as we’re into quoting old stuff 
at length, laughing it up about how peo- 
ple talked funny in the old days and ev- 
erything, check this out from Yachting 
ami Rowing , Chambers' Useful Hand- 
books o 1855. 

“It is often alleged that a fondness 
for athletic exercises is apt to induce 
our youths to neglect objects of higher 
importance and to waste upon the train- 
ing of the body that time which might 
be more profitably applied to the cul- 
tivation of the mind. And in some cases 
this may be true." But not generally. It 
seems that everybody front Socrates 
through Alexander the Great to Rollo 
the Ganger was a jock. "A fondness 
for such exercises, and an ambition to 
excel in them, is one of the surest pre- 
ventatives against dissipation. For ex- 
cellence in these amusements is utterly 
incompatible with sensual indulgence; 
and of none of them is this more true 
than of rowing." 

All that considered, it is hardly sur- 
prising that at Columbia College today 
rowing is not, as it were, what is hap- 
pening. At Columbia when you say 
"race" people don’t think of crew. They 
may think of how Columbia University 
is makinga white enclave out of the once- 
integrated community of Morningsidc 
Heights. They may think of how the col- 
lege itself is less than 4 °\ black. They 
may think about unsatisfied demands 
for the black studies program or about 
demands that Columbia should serve 
rather than exploit the people of Har- 
lem or that Columbia should not be a 


slumlord. They may think about cer- 
tain American enterprises against yellow 
people that Columbia supports with war 
research. They may think about trustees' 
investments in South Africa. But they 
do not think about boats. 

About 800 students seized buildings 
last spring in order that the university 
should stop serving the narrow interest 
of the people who run it. The university 
was not about to change its way, so 
what is euphemistically known as a 
"confrontation" took place. 

The storm gathered on Tuesday, April 
9, 1968, when the university officially 
shut down to honor Martin Luther King. 
SDS leader Mark Rudd led a walkout 
frem the memorial service, which he 
charged was obscenely hypocritical in 
the light of the university's policies. The 
funny thing was that the crew season 
was unwinding contemporaneously with 
these political developments. Crew seized 
upon the suspension of classes to row a 
double practice. 

The front-page headline of the April 
22, 1968 Columbia Spectator reads: 
"SDS Plans March into Low Library 
Tomorrow at Noon — Confrontation Is 
Planred by Anti-Leftist Group." The 
sports page counters, "Quaker Crew 
Wins Childs Cup with Record Time on 
Harlem — Penn Routs Tigers; Columbia 
Is Last. Lightweights Lose to Penn, 
Yale.” Four other Columbia sports loss- 
es are also noted. 

The front page of April 29 reads: ’ ‘ List 
of Six Proposals by Ad Hoc Faculty 
Panel Apparently Rejected by Admin- 
istration, Strikers — Majority Coali- 
tion Blockades Low — Police Action Un- 
likely Today." Meanwhile, back on page 
8, "Heavies Bow to Penn, Yale. Light- 
weights Lose to Cornell.” The crew ar- 
ticle continues alongside a story about 
a wedding ceremony that was held for 
a couple in an occupied building. "Chil- 
dren of the new age" they are called. 

That was the last mention of athlet- 
ics in the Spectator for two weeks, for 
page 1 of April 30 was headlined: "Uni- 
versity Calls in Police to End Demon- 
stration as Nearly 700 Are Arrested and 
100 Injured.” 

continued 
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Merrily . . . continued 


Anyone involved in politics had no 
time for athletics. Unfortunately, the re- 
verse was not also true. The coach of 
the heavyweight crew was one William 
Stowe and he is really good at crew, 
very good, but he also decided that it 
would be the least he could do for Co- 
lumbia to lead the cops into occupied 
Hamilton Hall and aid the police in any 
way he could. 

His service to the men in blue was so 
zealous that he despite the obscurity 
in which his sport was languishing— be- 
came quite well-known and was duly in- 
terviewed by The A few York Times. He 
referred to the demonstrators as “those 
cruddy, weirdo slobs,” referred to him- 
self as an “apple-pie American" and 
added that he could not under- 
stand the criticism he was get- 
ting for holding double practice 
on the day of mourning for Martin 
Luther King. “The kids had nothing 
to do that day," he said, “and if I got 
killed I'd want everything to go on 
normally." 

Columbia finished last in six of the 
seven races it entered in the Eastern 
Sprints. 

"We felt a responsibility to the 
university and to the coach. Bill Stowe." 
said the captain of the heavyweights. 
"None of us had very much sympathy 
for t hose who were st ri k ing on ca mpus 

Fine and good for the cap- 
tain. But there is also extant a uni- 
versity athletic organization of 
markedly different character, the Colum- 
bia lightweight crew. According to regu- 
lations, to be a lightweight one must be 
able to step on a scale the day of a race 
and not tip it above 1 55 pounds. Accord- 
ing to tradition one should be reason- 
ably intelligent, not naturally athletic, 
at a loss for an explanation for why one 
is out for crew and at the short end of 
the visible light spectrum politically. 
That is to say, lightweights arc cruddy, 
weirdo slobs. During the strike of ‘68 
they considered themselves to be rowing 
for themselves, not for the university, 
and kicked around the idea of not row- 
ing, or rowing without shirts or rowing 
with black armbands to protest the po- 


lice bust. Things being the way they are. 
what keeps people like this out for the 
sport? 

Very little, apparently. The Class of 
'70 turned out 48 lightweights for the 
first freshman practice in 1966. In this 
spring of 1969, as juniors, three of them 
remain on the team. 

There arc a lot of reasons not to stay 
out. For one thing, crew takes more 
time than anyone except a time tycoon 
is willing to spend. Practice begins the 
day before classes open in the fall and 
never ends. You row outdoors through 
mid-November, then indoors except 
for an occasional supermasculine snow 
row— until March, then out until the sea- 


son ends in mid-May. When all is said 
and done you've spent around 470 hours 
of your life serving the sport, which is 
more time than you spend in classrooms 
all year, or enough to earn one full se- 
mester's tuition at S2.25 an hour or read 
maybe 90 books. If rowing is going to 
be your prime endeavor in college, you 
don't want to be no good at it. But the 
Columbia lightweights didn't win a race 
this season, 

“It’s a sickening feeling when you hear 
the starting gun and just want it to be 
over," explained an cx-oarsman. "And 
then after you've lost, the coach look- 
ing at you as though you were a little 
kid who just went in his pants. . . . An- 


other good reason to quit." he added, 
"you’ve been telling yourself you’re an 
athlete— who's kidding whom?" 

Of course, one might want to quit be- 
cause, whereas the human body is 70' ,' 
water, the Harlem River cannot make 
that claim, A staggering quantity and 
variety of raw sewage flows into the riv- 
er, joining with dead dogs, artichokes, 
box springs and last year — under the 
crew dock a Mafia casualty. One nev- 
er knows what’s going to come up on 
his oar. Too, the bridges one rows un- 
der have a very active bird population 
and kids along the shore throw rocks 
and shoot arrows and whatnot. Surviving 
that, one is always in danger of being 
run over and killed, or if lucky, 
merely swamped, by the tugs, 
barges and "America's Favorite Boat- 
ride"— the Circle Line. The latter 
makes the average practice some- 
thing between a steeplechase and 
group surfing. It takes a 30-minute 
subway ride to get to all this at the 
boathouse at Baker Field, which is one 
of the largest tracts of private prop- 
erty in Manhattan, another being 
the Columbia campus itself. 

Still, these are equally good rea- 
sons nor to quit —adversity proves im- 
mensely amusing in retrospect and 
one of the principal purposes 
of rowing is the compilation 
of good old days to remi- 
nisce over. Besides, the adverse 
conditions lead to a certain esprit de 
corps and contempt for the "pussies" at, 
say, Princeton, who practice on the al- 
ways calm and clear magic waters of 
an enchanted artificial boat lake. When 
they row on the nitty gritty big city 
river at Columbia they arc in such terror 
of splashing each other that the thick- 
skinned home crews never lose as bad- 
ly as they should. This year, it must be 
confessed, the Columbia lightweight 
crew has been losing just about as badly 
as it could, let alone should, perhaps be- 
cause the oarsmen are increasingly dis- 
tracted by the intermittent turmoil on 
campus and are increasingly aware that 
crew is, after all, rowboating a game. 
Games are fine for training children. 

continued 
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Getting new 
products off the 
ground takes 
careful managing. 

The many new 
products our 
divisions introduced 
last year helped 
us come up with 
a 17% profit increase. 

No wonder 
we're proud. 

Scovill.The proud parent. 


Hamilton Beach electric housewares; NuTone built-ins and electronics; Lightcraft lighting fixtures; Woodcarv 
cabinets; Caradco windows and doors; Gripper and Nylaire apparel fasteners; Dominion Electric appliances; Clinton notions and Dritz 
sewing aids; Bogene closet accessories; Schrader tire valves; brass, copper and aluminum mill products; cosmetic containers; auto- 
motive products; fluid power products; industrial hose couplings; custom parts and assemblies; aerosol products; metal stationery supplies. 
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reaching . . . for fun 


Don't let her modest 13' 10" fool you. You’ll find that gay, 
striped Sunfish sail keeping company with the best. 

A word about safety. With flotation in both hull and 
mast, she’s unsinkable. Even in a knockdown a ten year 
old can right her . . . quickly . . . easily. 

Best of all, like a member of the family Sunfish goes 
with you. Lightly, atop your car, in your station wagon. 

This year, start sailing your own Sunfish. There’s no 
other sailboat like her. 


ALCORT 


SEND FOR FREE 
COLOR FOLDER 


AMF ALCORT. DEPT SI69 • P.O. BOX 1345 WATERBURY. CONN. 06720 


ONLY AMF ALCORT makes All fish • An fish . flying fish SPORT SAILBOATS 



GENTLEMEN START 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

And get a head start on a spirited new 
^season of sport— the opening weeks of the 
pennant races— the Kentucky Derby— the Mas- 
ters— the Indy 500— Forest Hills— week after week of 
memorable moments that make rewarding reading. Don’t 
even stop to write a check; we’ll arrange to bill you later: $10.00 
for a single gift; only $7 each if you order two or more subscriptions. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. TIME & LIFE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 


Games simulate life situations. Games 
absorb energy that might otherwise cause 
trouble. But when the Columbia men 
row past the Consolidated Edison pow- 
er plant on the river, they know that 
the same men run their school who run 
Con Ed and they see the air being pol- 
luted (clean fuel would cut profits) and 
they know that is not a game. When 
they walk past emptied buildings they 
know it was their school, their baby blue 
and white alma mater that threw the peo- 
ple out and they know that is not a 
game. And they don't feel like children, 
and they don't want to be trained and 
they think perhaps they could use some 
trouble-making energy . 

It begins to seem that crew may be a 
waste of time when there is so much to 
be done, so much trouble to be made 
And it's a waste of more than time An 
eight-oared shell with oars costs about 
$3,500 Columbia has 12 such shells 
The captain of the lightweight crew 
agrees that it's absurd and probably 
obscene to be paddling around in some- 
thing that's worth two years’ rent to 
families down the hill from the cam- 
pus The names on Columbia's shells 
read like a list of people not to be with 
should the revolution come. If black- 
lunged coal miners in Appalachia have 
sweated to make a man rich and the 
man has given a shell to Columbia, who 
wants to row in it? 

The lightweight captain doesn't know 
what to do (any more than anybody else 
knows what to do). There's no way to 
convert crew shells into food or to re- 
direct the funds of the people who give 
them ‘’It's like 'eat your potatoes. John- 
ny, there are people starving in China,' ” 
the crew captain says. “You talk about 
waste — this whole country’s that way.” 
But he does feel continued commitment 
to crew entails “pretending that there 
is no real world,” and he- concemed 
with helping a friend escape from the 
draft into Canada finds such a com- 
mitment increasingly difficult. 

“If there were no past and no pres- 
ent,” he says, “crew wouldn’t be a bad 
way to live ” 

He didn’t mention the future. end 
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Remember: 

Only you can 
prevent mediocrity. 


ing first class is MwjHELOBPeriod 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC. • ST. LOUIS 





T3uick introduces 
automobiles to light your fire. 


Buick introduces the Opel GT. 
Who else but Buick would? 

Buick introduced you to the 
Riviera GS, California GS and GS 350. 

Buick brought you the GS 400 
and Stage I. 

Buick introduced you to the 
Opel Rallye Kadett. 

Now Buick introduces the Opel 
GT, and you have every reason to be 
excited. Only, please. Have patience. 
You may not be able to get one 
right away. 

Like all good things, the Opel 
GT is available in a limited quantity. 


Which, if you’ll think about it, is really 
the way it should be. 

Automobiles like this don’t 
come along very often. Especially auto- 
mobiles equipped like this that nearly 
everyone can afford. 

There really isn't much you 
could ask for that isn’t already standard 
on the Opel GT. 

A 67 horsepower engine is 
standard on the Opel GT. A 102 
horsepower engine is available for the 
most enthusiastic enthusiast. 

Power-assisted front disc 
brakes, dual exhausts, and radial ply 
tires ( 165 HR x 13) are standard. 

A short-throw. 4-speed stick is 
standard. Mounted in a console on the 


floor. A fully automatic transmission 
is available. Mounted on the floor. 

Specially-contoured vinyl 
bucket seats are standard. 

A tach, amp and oil gauges, and 
0.1 mile odometer are standard. 

And. of course, a very lengthy 
list of GM safety equipment is 
standard, too. 

There you have it. 

The beginning of an exciting 
story that can be heard in full at any 
Buick-Opel showroom. Brought to you 
by you know who. 

Who else? 


^There's a long warm spell ahead. 

The light-your-fire Buicks: Riviera GS. GS 400. Stage I. GS 350. California GS. Opel Rallye Kadett. Opel GT. 



PEOPLE 


Boston Red Sox fans will be 
pleased to learn that the skis that 
helped kill their team's chances 
for a second straight pennant 
in 1968 have been sold. Pitcher 
Jim Lonborg, who severely in- 
jured his left leg on a Nevada 
slope after the 1967 season, do- 
nated the skis to KQED, San 
Francisco's educational TV sta- 
tion, for a charity auction. In- 
toned Columnist Arthur Hoppe, 
the auctioneer, "Lonborg's ca- 
reer was almost wrecked when he 
busted his leg on these very same 
skis. . . . Isn’t that wonderful’” 
David Douglas of Fremont, Cal- 
if., who got the skis with a high 
bid of S67, was unmoved by their 
tragic history. "I'm a skier first 
and a baseball fan second," he 
said. "They're a good pair of 
skis, a bargain, and I'm not con- 
cerned with a jinx." 

The Hudson Valley Philharmon- 
ic will be giving a scries of con- 
certs in the New York area this 
summer, and one of the featured 
soloists will be Marques Haynes, 
the captain of the Fabulous Ma- 
gicians basketball team. It seems 
that while the orchestra plays 
such numbers as Bolero and the 
1812 Overture, the Magicians 
will perform fancy ball-handling 
routines, the idea being, presum- 
ably, to acquaint basketball fans, 
painlessly, with the joys of clas- 
sical music. Haynes thought it 
was worth a try once he was 
assured that the Magicians 
wouldn't have to wear tuxedos 
and that there would be a suf- 
ficient number of time-outs, and 
last week he and his teammates 
were practicing for their debut 
by means of tapes provided 
by the orchestra. Said Haynes, 
"Tchaikovsky is excellent drib- 
bling music." 

A group of former war corre- 
spondents who covered D-day 
went to the White House re- 
cently to meet President Nixon 
before flying to Europe for the 


25th anniversary of the invasion. 
After chatting and posing for 
pictures the group started to 
leave. “Wait," said the Presi- 
dent, "I've got something for 
you. I don't have much time for 
golf," he explained, "but I've 
been given a lot of golf balls 
with my name imprinted on 
them. I want each of you to have 
one." He then handed out the 
balls, tossing them to persons 
beyond his reach. "I'll feel 
squeamish about hitting 'Pres- 
ident Nixon’ with all my might,” 
one of the visitors remarked. 
Nixon laughed. "Don't do it," 
he said, "you might drive it out 
of bounds and hurt somebody. 
Because of the name on the ball, 
I'd get blamed. Use it only for 
putting." 

"I’d sure like to stay here and 
try to break 100," said the Duke 
of Windsor, peering forlornly 
through dark glasses at the Sil- 
ver Lake golf course in Akron 
His Royal Highness, who was 
in Akron as the guest of Indus- 
trialist Nathan Cummings, add- 
ed, "I forgot this was my wed- 
ding anniversary when we made 
the date to come to Akron, and 
I might say that the duchess was 
terribly unhappy." 

Records of some of Jack Demp- 
sey’s early fights are lost, but 
there was a later bout that also 
never made The Ring Record 
Book. Dempsey's victim in that 
fight was J. Paul Getty, today 
perhaps the richest man in the 
world. “I've known Getty for 
50 years, even before I was cham- 
pion," said Dempsey last week. 
"He was very much interested 
in my career, and we worked 
out a few times. Getty's a very 
peculiar guy. One time, back in 
1923, when I was training up in 
Saratoga for my fight with [Luis] 
Firpo, he said to me, ‘Now look. 
Jack, you may think this is 
strange, but I think I'm pretty 
good. I want you to do the best 


you can against me, and I'm go- 
ing to do the best I can. When 
it's over we're still good friends, 
so do the best you can because 
I'm going to try to knock you 
out.' I said, ‘O.K., that's swell.' 
So we shook hands and I 
knocked him down a couple of 
times and bloodied his nose. I 
didn't try to kill him or any- 
thing like that, just to show him 
he couldn't fight. Finally I said, 
'Enough?' and he said, 'That's 
it,' and he quit. He weighed 
about 180 pounds then, the same 
as me." They did remain good 
friends, too, and later this month 
Dempsey will be Getty's guest 
in England. 

Ewing Kauffman, owner of the 
Kansas City Royals, has now 
missed one of his team’s home 
games. The Royals were to play 
the Yankees, game time 7:30 
p.m., on the evening that Kauff- 
man's daughter, Marion Sue, 
was to marry Mark Clinton Wil- 
liams, wedding time 7:30 p.m. 


"I toyed with the idea of lis- 
tening to the game through an 
earplug transistor," Kauffman 
said wistfully, "thus becoming 
the first father to give away the 
bride while listening to a ball 
game. But Mrs. Kauffman put 
her foot down." 

♦ The most popular figure on 
a team of Very Important Peo- 
ple proved to be S. I. Hayakftwa, 
acting president of San Fran- 
cisco State. The Reno VIPs, 
which also fielded Denise Long, 
the Warriors' 1 3th-draft choice. 
Lady Jockey Robyn Smith and 
Stassa, a belly dancer, lost 5 3 
to the KSFO No-Stars in their 
annual softball game, but Ha- 
yakawa got the biggest hand 
a seven-minute standing ova- 
tion at the Cow Palace. Ha- 
yakawa had been invited to 
take a bow, but when he in- 
sisted on playing he was named 
catcher. "It will give me a clos- 
er look at the strikes," the se- 
manticist explained, sort of. 
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golf / Curry Kirkpatrick 


All right 
with 
Boatwright 

P. J. Boatwright, replacing Joe 
Dey, will direct the U.S. Open 



P. J. STRIKES A VERY PROPER USGA POSE 


\ A/ hen Joseph C. Dey Jr. resigned last 
* ■ January as executive director of the 
United States Golf Association a good 
many people some but not all of them 
outside the hallowed grounds of the golf 
establishment wondered if the power 
and glory of the USGA might go right 
along with him. It was not an unreason- 
able reaction. For 34 years— since Dey 
joined the organization, whose staff, at 
the time, consisted of himself and two 
secretaries working in two rooms over a 
bank in New York City — the USGA, in 
the public mind at least, was Joe Dey. 

In his three decades as potentate of am- 
ateur golf Dey was the force behind much 
of the growth and improvement in the or- 
ganization of the game: the membership 
rosier of the USGA quadrupled to more 
than 3.700 clubs: the number of annual 
championship tournaments conducted 
by the association was raised from four 
to nine and the international competi- 
tions from two to six; and the prize 
money in the U S. Open multiplied 40- 
fold. from S5.000 in 1934 when Olin 
Dutra won at Merion to S200.000, the 
figure that will be divided up in Hous- 
ton this week. Dey was also responsible 
for moving the USGA into the publi- 
cations business, into movie production 
and, most important of all. out of its 
parochial Eastern attitudes. He invested 
it with a laudable sense of geography. 
In 1936 all four USGA champion- 
ships the Open. Amateur. Women’s 
Amateur and Public Links were played 
within the Metropolitan New York area. 
This summer the nine championships 
are dispersed in equal measure across 
the land from Erie, Pa. to Spokane. 

All of this done, Dey left four months 
ago to become the much-heralded “czar” 
of the PGA tour and, as will happen 
when monarchs of like reputation de- 
part (will the FBI lose the trail when J. 
Edgar quits?), serious questions regard- 
ing the future welfare of amateur golf 
were in order. 

But while heavy rains have taxed the 
drainage system of the basement at Golf 
House (the charming town-house head- 
quarters of the USGA in Manhattan) 
and while just the other day a man de- 
livered burial flowers to the place think- 
ing it a funeral home, the USGA is hon- 
est — alive, well and in the capable hands 
of P. J. Boatwright Jr. ("All right with 
Boatwright." as they might, but don't, 
say in the quiet rooms of Golf House.) 

P. J. Boatwright Jr. is a tall (like Joe 


Dey). handsome (like Jce Dey) man, 
with a lofty, dignified manner (like Joe 
Dey ). who wears the muted suits and but- 
ton-downs of Brooks Brothers (like Joe 
Dey) and handles his position with a 
strict adherence to The Right Way of 
Doing Things (just like Joe Dey). which 
is all as it should be. He has been Dey's 
assistant for nine years, studying at the 
knee of the master, learning the nuanc- 
es of the organization and its main job. 
preparing himself and specializing in in- 
terpretation of the Rules of Golf. He 
was a participant in the last two quad- 
rennial conferences between the USGA 
and the Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews (the only other rule-mak- 
ing body in the world) and has drafted 
most of the rule decisions handed down 
by the USGA in recent years. 

Though Boatwright's name is not a 
clubhousehold word, this is a year for 
that kind. P. J. (“Purvis James— I don't 
usually tell people that") is known well 
enough in the circles that count. He has 
been making speeches throughout his 
tenure as assistant director of the USGA 
so that officers of state golf associations 
easily identify with him. He has been 
the presiding USGA staff member at 
the annual Boys' Junior tournament, so 
many of the younger pros on the tour 
remember him. And anyone who has 
played in a U.S. Open in the past nine 
years also would recognize P. J. Boat- 
wright. His was the voice that said "Play 
away, please" on No. I and his the hand 
that took the scorecards on No. 18. In 
toto, P. J. Boatwright has been there. 

Additionally, Boatwright is probably 
the best player ever to hold a high of- 
fice in golf's officialdom. A native of Au- 
gusta. Ga , he developed into a fine am- 
ateur while a student at W'offord Col- 
lege in Spartanburg. S.C. In the 1950s 
he won the Carolina Open tw ice and Car- 
olina Amateur once. He holds two of 
the five course records at Pinehurst. He 
was medalist in the 1948 Southern In- 
tercollegiate over such names as Art Wall 
and Mike Souchak and later appeared 
in three U.S. Amateurs and the 1950 
U.S. Open at Merion, where he made 
the cut despite a 6 on the opening hole 
and a near trampling later at the 14th. 

"1 hadmy ballupand readyon I4tee," 
Boatwright recalls, “and then here came 
Ben Hogan, the year of his great come- 
back. up the 18th. There were no ropes 
up then, and Hogan's gallery stormed 
over the tee. knocked my ball down and 
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just about chased me off the course." 

Boatwright, 4 1, now lives with his wife 
Nancy, their son and two daughters in 
Westport, Conn., a grand bastion of so- 
cial credentials situated on Long Island 
Sound and featuring a community- 
owned golf club — Long Shore— wjicrc 
P. J. does not often get time to play any- 
more. His handicap still hovers around 
3. but he is more interested these days 
in the development of his 13-ycar-old 
son, Purvis James Boatwright III, who 
took up golf last year and now shoots 
in the 70s. 

In the soft, mellow tones of his na- 
tive South, Boatwright talks of his new 
position with little awe but great respect 
for his predecessor, Dey. "I think my 
influence will be the same as Joe's was " 
Boatwright says, "and I mean right away. 
It's the nature of the job.” 

Frank Hannigan, the assistant director 
of the USGA, sees the positions of the 
two men in similar terms. "It’s all a mat- 
ter of timing," he says. "Joe Dey grew 
up with the organization. He was the 
whole show at first, then he built it up 
into this huge, diversified program. I 
think Joe will agree he was not a sin- 
gularly powerful guy; power is a matter 
of confidence. He stood for the USGA, 
and it was easy to focus on him. In 
time P. J. will stand for the association. 
It may not be the same, but remember, 
when Joe Dey was P. J.'s age he wasn't 
Joe Dey yet cither.” 

More than anything else, the change 
has brought about a more relaxed at- 
mosphere around Golf House and prob- 
ably will do so in future USGA tour- 
naments also. For all his brilliance and 
devotion. Joe Dey was a stiff, hard task- 
master. Presumably no more will staff 
members have to hurry across town to 
beat their lunch-hour deadlines nor press 
photographers have their armbands 
ripped from their coats (along with half 
their sleeve) for indiscretions at a big 
tournament. (Dey became so angry at 
the inertia of a scorckeeper at the Wom- 
en's Open one time that he rushed up 
on her platform too fast, slipped off and 
broke his arm. ) 

P. J. Boatwright is not likely to get 
that worked up. As one USGA mem- 
ber put it, “The golf establishment feels 
he's the right man at the right time. Ev- 
erything is just fine. God's in his heav- 
en, P. J.'s head of the USGA and all is 
right with the world." 

Sec? All right with Boatwright, end 


Wouldn’t you 
really rather drive 
a Dot? 



Living in litter is not for people. 
Keep America Beautiful. 





Athlete’s Foot Fighter. 

A real fighter. Dr. Scholl's Solvex* 
Kills athlete's foot fungus on contact. 
It's the ideal after-shower way to help 
prevent athlete's foot from recurring 
and prevent it from spreading from one 
member of the family to another. 
Solvex relieves itching, burning and 
promotes healing. In spray, powder, 
liquid or ointment — Dr. Scholl’s Solvex. 
It works. 
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Jack Bacheler of Florida is not just the best U.S. distance runner, he 
also is the only one who is a constantly expectant moth-er 


Tallest, fastest and buggiest 


This Saturday at the Orange County 
* (Calif.) Invitational the two-mile run 
will feature the world record holder, Ron 
Clarke, and a fellow named Jack Bache- 
ler. The meet will be extended through 
Sunday morning for the sole purpose of 
pitting Clarke and Bacheler in the 5, (XX) 
meters. All this, of course, is contingent 
on Bacheler showing up. Last Saturday 
at the Coliseum-Compton Invitational in 
Los Angeles, the 5,000 was delayed until 
10 p.m. in the vain hope Bacheler would 
rush in from his brother's wedding in 
Ohio. And the Saturday before that the 
Kennedy Games in Berkeley, Calif, had 
to do without Bacheler because he was 
off on a field trip looking for spiders. 


However, Jack Bacheler commands 
our attention for reasons other than poor 
attendance: I ) he is the best American 
distance runner, 2) he is so much taller 
(he is 6'6%" and weighs 165 pounds) 
than his competition that he looks like 
a crane running with quail, and 3) he 
has found an answer to the question of 
what to do while running 18 or 20 miles 
a day. He keeps an eye out for inter- 
esting bugs. 

Bacheler's two strong suits are moths 
and the 5,000 meters. He is the fastest 
student of those insects over that dis- 
tance, if not the swiftest entomologist, 
period, in the world. Not etymologist, 
as he has been classified by the U.S. 


Olympic press guide and The New York 
Times. If he were one of those, he could 
tell us that the word “run” comes from 
the Middle English ronnen, alter, of rin- 
nen, the Old English iernan and rinnan, 
the Old Norse rinna and some other 
things. As it is he can tell us more than 
most anyone else in either the scientific 
or the track-and-field community about 
Arctiidae Apantesis, a genus of red, black 
and white tiger moths of which he says, 
"They’re kind of pretty little things." 
The particular moths he is studying in 
pursuit of his doctorate in entomology 
at the University of Florida arc ones 
that he has raised in the laboratory from 
caterpillars. But he gets in some inci- 
dental research while running alongside 
the highways of Gainesville whenever 
he spots an Arctiidae , or any unusual in- 
sect that doesn’t look too elusive, he in- 
terrupts his workout to catch it. 

The average track man collects a few 
bugs during his career, but usually to 
hischagrin and in hiseye, noscor mouth, 
in the manner of an automobile grille. 
Bacheler has been accumulating insects 
on purpose since he was 5 years old, 
and when he discovers a caterpillar feed- 
ing on a roadside tree he either holds it 
in his hand the rest of the way, which 
must require a considerable professional 
detachment, or, if he is lucky enough to 
find a scrap of paper, wraps the cat- 
erpillar up in it and sticks it into the 
waist of his shorts. If it is a butterfly or 
moth that has been struck by a car, he 
picks it up carefully between thumb and 
forefinger by the tips of its wings and 
runs on, working his way steadily to- 
ward an almost certain Ph. D. in moths, 
two years away, and a possible gold med- 
al, three years away, in the 10,000- 
meter run — an event usually dominated 
by smaller, inward-looking men. 

In last year's Olympics, Bacheler fin- 
ished a strong fourth in his heat in the 
5,000 and was the only U.S. entrant to 
qualify for the finals. The night before 
the finals, however, he picked up, iron- 
ically enough, a little bug and he was ill 
for three weeks. “Actually I was relieved 
when the doctor wrote a note saying I 
couldn’t run in the finals," Bacheler says. 
"You imagine yourself out there sick, a 
lap and a half behind at best, with U.S. A. 
on your back.” 

So he got out his net and made the 
best of the situation. “One day during 
siesta time," recalls Bacheler's pretty, 
expectant wife Jeanne, “there were peo- 
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pie lying around and sleeping against 
trees, and Jack started pulling down 
limbs and taking things off, and I was 
putting things in my purse. I had all 
kinds of things in my purse — caterpillars 
and butterflies and moths. . . 

“I guess there’s not much done in en- 
tomology in Mexico,” says Bacheler. "I 
guess when people saw us taking pic- 
tures of moths and catching them they 
must have thought I was crazy. But 10 
or 12 little Mexican kids started help- 
ing us, catching butterflies with their 
hands. At first a lot of the butterflies 
were in pretty bad shape after they 
grabbed them, but I taught them how 
to do it right.” 

At any rate Bacheler was undoubtedly 
the only athlete from any country to re- 
turn from Mexico with "several hundred 
dead butterflies and moths and some 
things I probably shouldn't have brought 
into the country — some live cocoons." 
He hastens to declare that the cocoons’ 
inhabitants, "if they had gotten away, 
would have been of no economic val- 
ue" — that is, they woufd not have caught 
on, like walking catfish, or eaten any- 
thing valuable. "There are no host plants 
in the Gainesville area for that genus,” 
he explains, "and anyway I kept them 
in the lab and when they hatched I killed 
them all.” 

But how do you sneak cocoons into 
the U.S.? "It’s not too hard," Bacheler 
says. “You just put them in your laun- 
dry." Caterpillars are more of a prob- 
lem. "When we were going through cus- 
toms leaving Mexico,” he recalls, "I 
looked over at a bush and saw a cat- 
erpillar I’d never seen before. So I put 
it into my zipper bag. Then, when we 
got into U.S. customs in Dallas, I looked 
down and there it was outside on the zip- 
per. The bag wasn’t quite zipped all the 
way, and I guess it saw the light. It was 
just sitting there or standing there or 
whatever they do. The customs inspector 
looked at it, and I looked at it and I 
said, ‘Gee, what's that worm doing 
there?’ Because you know an entomol- 
ogist would never have said ‘worm.’ The 
inspector took it away. He just went 
walking ofT with it." 

Whether running around from child- 
hood chasing butterflies helps you in dis- 
tance running is hard to say, according 
to Bacheler, who was attracted to in- 
sects long before he ever thought about 
track. "I can remember getting a ce- 
cropia moth at the age of 5, because 

continued 
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TRACK & FIELD . ontinufd 

my dad took some pictures of that,” he 
recollects. “And when I was in kinder- 
garten and the first grade in Birmingham 
[Mich.], there would be many monarch 
butterflies all over this grassy field. I 
would catch them and put them in jars. 
I didn't make any attempt to label things 
then, as to place and when caught, but 
I did get a great number of insects — box 
on box full. It was a big operation but 
not very scientifically oriented And then, 
after junior high school, it was kind of 
off and on. If I saw something unusual, 
then I’d keep it.” 

Bacheler was over 6' 5" in the 10th 
grade and a "mediocre” member of the 
Seaholm High School basketball team. 
He didn't even play center all the time. 
"The coach found out I couldn't re- 
bound." Bacheler explains. Then in the 
summer before his senior year he got to 
making fun of some of his friends who 
maintained that cross-country was hard. 
He accepted a challenge to race one of 
them around the block, and won. That 
fall Bacheler went out for cross-coun- 
try. Coach Kermit Ambrose tried to talk 
him out of it. "He thought I was awfully 
big and skinny to run," says Bacheler. 
"He just wanted to give me some work- 
outs for basketball." But Bacheler per- 
sisted and found that cross-country was 
indeed hard, but to his liking. He went 
out for track that spring, finished third in 
the mile (4 .28 ) in the state championships 
and won a modest grant-in-aid to Miami 
of Ohio. Aside from one five-month 
break in 1967 to do research for his mas- 
ter's thesis. The Biography of a Flower 
Bug (he is that rare case, a graduate stu- 
dent with the good grace to join in polite 
laughter over the title of his dissertation ), 
he has been running steadily and with 
pleasure ever since. 

By the time he graduated from Mi- 
ami in 1966. however, his only notable 
accomplishments were finishing 1 1 th out 
of 1 3 in the steeplechase in the '64 Olym- 
pic Trials and breaking the school rec- 
ord in the three mile run, which was 
held by Bob Schul, who won the 5,000 
at the Tokyo Olympics. "Schul had 
asked that all his records be retired be- 
cause nobody could touch them," Bach- 
eler recalls. "I mean I don't know wheth- 
er you know Schul — he's not too mod- 
est." Schul was also, says Bacheler, more 
intense than he and some other members 
of the team, who used to throw a foot- 
ball or a roll of tape back and forth as 
they ran in practice. "If 1 were talking 


to young people,” says Bacheler, "I'd 
say it's nice to be in shape, it's fun run- 
ning and just to enjoy themselves. The 
real serious people in college, they don’t 
seem to be running anymore. Running 
can be very enjoyable. It's not some- 
thing you need to grow out of." 

Bacheler grew into it, as far as ex- 
cellence goes. Fortunately, Florida 
Coach Jimmy Carnes chose Bacheler's 
graduation year to form the Florida 
Track Club to augment the Gators' track 
program. Bacheler got a research assist- 
antship at the University and thus was 
able to get married, get started toward 
a profession and keep running. It was 
not until 1968. though, that he began 
showing Olympic potential. At that, he 
qualified for the Trials, made the al- 
titude-training squad and ran a quali- 
fying time in the 5,000— all by the skin 
of his teeth. At South Lake Tahoe, how- 
ever, he was bothered less than most of 
the U.S. distance men by the shock of 
thin air; Bacheler believes one expla- 
nation may be that he was accustomed 
to the difficulty of running in Gainesville 
in the summer, when it is extremely hu- 
mid. In the final trials he surprised ev- 
eryone by easily finishing in a virtual 
tie with Bob Day for first place. And he 
felt so good in his heat at Mexico that 
he thinks he could have come in sixth 
or seventh in the finals, in which five of 
the first six finishers (all but Ron Clarke) 
were from high-altitude countries. 

Since the Olympics, Bachelor has run 
the best American times in the two mile 
(8:31.8), three mile (1 3. 25. 2) and six mile 
(27:30 0) and has posted a personal best 
in the mile (4 01.3). With George Young 
retired and Gerry Lindgren struggling 
to come back from ulcers and an Achil- 
les-tendon injury, Bacheler, at 25, could 
be the top American at distances of more 
than one mile for the next several years. 
He has beaten Lindgren in their only 
meeting this year and hasn't really been 
pressed so far outdoors. And this de- 
spite hisanomalous conformation. When 
he says, "I am a little flangey with my 
elbows," he is talking about knobs that 
appear quite capable of drifting several 
feet out from his trunk (which itself has 
not much more meat on it than the av- 
erage elbow), so he has an unusual 
amount of trouble fitting all of himself 
into the tight turns indoors. Outdoors, 
he says. “1 am big and flat and tend to 
run a little bit like a sail." "Flat" is hard- 
ly the word, but he does present more 



BACHELER PREPARES A TRAY OF MOTHS 


of a surface to the wind than the av- 
erage distance runner, who is likely to 
be 10 inches shorter. The force that holds 
moths up, then, holds Bacheler back. 

But it by no means keeps him down. 
Bacheler runs for 50 minutes every morn- 
ing and for an hour and 45 minutes 
every afternoon, even in pouring rain — 
covering 95 to 105 miles on the week of 
a race and 1 25 to 140 on an off week. Dur- 
ing his five-month layoff he gained 30 
pounds of flab, so he thinks he will run 
fairly regularly for the rest of his days. 
Each morning Bacheler is out of bed by 
6:15 and on the road by 6:30. "When 
things are going well," he says, "and 
you're just waking up as you run. and 
you're going along at a good clip, and 
the sun is coming up, it's fairly enjoy- 
able." Especially if you are holding a cat- 
erpillar you've never seen before in your 
hand. end 
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The neighborhood 
gang is out to 
get your tires. 


The new Sears fiber 
glass belted Wide 
Guard Tire is tough 
enough to beat a whole 
gang of road hazards 
and still give you more 
than twice the mileage 
of conventional new 
car tires. 

Tire hazards aren't 
just on the open road 
They can be lurking close 
to home. The curb that 
bites, the stones that 
catch. 

The new Sears fiber 
glass Wide Guard Tire 
was made for hazards— 
wherever they are. The 
Wide Guard has two 
tough, flexible fiber glass 


belts that run around the 
tire under the tread. 

Strong cords reinforce 
the sidewalls 

This combination makes 
our tire a real gang 
buster. 

So tough it had to be 
belted. 

Because of the fiber 
glass belts, the Sears Wide 
Guard gives you more 
than twice the mileage 
you'd get with 
conventional new car 
tires. The fiber glass belts 
make all the difference 

Depending on size, 
the new Sears fiber glass 
Wide Guard Tire sells for 
$29 97 to $50 89 with 


A close look at 




old tire Federal Excise Tax 
included And there's no 
haggling about price at 
Sears. Roebuck and Co. 

The advertised price is the 
selling price. 

Next time you're out, 
stop by a Sears store and 
get the new Wide Guard 
And get ready for the 
neighborhood gang. 

The Sears Wide Guard Guarantee 
If tire with original tread fails from 
road hazards or defects, we will 
exchange it tot a new one at no 
charge during the first 20 months : 
charging only for tread worn after 
this period Charge will be pro- 
rata share of then current regular 
selling price plus F.E.T. 

If original tread wears off 
before 40 months we will exchange 
the tire for a new one charging 
then current regular selling price 

plus F.E.T. less 25%. i 

Nail punctures repaired Q.„ rc 
at no charge. Ot-dl 3 
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HARNESS RACING 


/ 


/ William F. Reed Jr. 


Pops wants to win his 
own golden 
anniversary present 


In his 50th year as trainer and driver Earle Avery has 
a standout Hambletonian colt with a catchy name, 
a clean gait and a strong mind about soft drinks 



At the mellow age of 75. when a man 
f \ must be careful lest empty hours 
make life a bore, Earle Avery has trou- 
ble finding time to enjoy a cigar. Such 
is the nature of Avery's character, and 
of harness racing itself, that days begin 
before 6 a.m. and often do not end un- 
til nearly midnight. These days, espe- 
cially, the old man is always on the move 
because there is a big horse in his barn, 
and the Hambletonian. a prize that has 
escaped him through a full half century 
of training and driving, is there for the 
taking. 

"I’ve won bigger purses,” said 
Avery, drawing the cellophane wrapper 
off a cigar during a rare breather last 
week, "but the Hambletonian, well, 
there's all that tradition." He blew out 
a puff of smoke and smiled a grand - 
fatherly smile. "Of course, I guess I'm 
too old to win it now. And besides, it 
seems that every time I get a good horse, 
dang it, somebody else has a better 
one." (There are still a lot of people in 
trotting who say dang it.) 


This year nobody else may have a bet- 
ter one than Gun Runner, the star colt 
Avery is training and driving for Nor- 
man Woolworth's Clearvicw Stable of 
New Canaan, Conn. Besides a catchy 
name. Gun Runner has all the attri- 
butes of a classic champion: size, man- 
ners, breeding and, mainly, a long, 
ground-devouring stride. "Shoot," said 
one of Avery’s grooms, "the boss just 
don't like to brag about his stock. Gun's 
the best Hambletonian prospect that ever 
was. Why, he's gonna win that race with 
no trouble." 

The real Hambletonian is still months 
away (Aug. 27), but a sort of mini-Ham- 
bo. the General George Washington 
Trot, was held the other night at Bran- 
dywine Raceway near Wilmington, Del. 
Of the top prospects, only Lindy's Pride 
and Tarport Devlin, neither of whom 
has started campaigning yet, were ab- 
sent. There was Dayan, named after the 
hero of the Six Day War who has been 
formally invited to the Hambletonian 
by the colt's owners. There was Nevele 


Major, stablcmate of last year's trotting 
Triple Crown champion, Nevele Pride, 
and last year's 2-year-old trotter of the 
year. And there was Nardin's Gayblade. 
winner of the S25.000 U.S. HarnessWrit- 
ers Trot in his only start of the year. 

Of these opponents Avery was wor- 
ried most about Dayan. At Atlantic City 
Raceway the week before the Brands - 
wine race, while an older horse beat them 
both. Gun Runner barely nosed out Day- 
an to place. "But Dayan was parked 
out all the way," Avery said. "He’s a 
tough one." 

As soon as the Brandywine race be- 
gan Avery shot from the No. 2 post to 
take the lead as the seven-horse field 
went into the first turn. At the quarter 
Dayan dropped right behind him into 
second place, and that's the way they 
went. Gun Runner and Dayan, through 
the next half mile. Neither Nevele Ma- 
jor, off to a slow start, nor Nardin’s Gay- 
blade ever was a factor. Turning for 
home. Driver Fred Bradbury quickly ma- 
neuvered Dayan from behind Gun Run- 



ner, next to him. then past with a rush. 
Bradbury and Avery never used their 
whips, and at the wire it was Dayan, eas- 
ily, by 2 Vi lengths. The time was 2:03.4. 
a season's record. 

"I got outtrotted. that's all," said 
Avery after the race. "When he gets 
right behind me like that I can’t beat 
that bird. I was pleased with Gun Run- 
ner's race, though. I think. I hope, 
he’s still improving." 

Aside from the fact that he would 
like to win his first Hambletonian. 
Avery has a special horseman's attach- 
ment to Gun Runner. His sire. Porter- 
house, was a big winner for Avery and 
Woolworth early in this decade. "Por- 
terhouse couldn't have been more per- 
fect," said Avery, "and Gun Runner is 
exactly like him. The first time I ever 
got behind him he acted like a race- 
horse. He started right off like his sire, 
except better, with more wallop." 

Avery and Woolworth bred Gun Run- 
ner, then sold him at auction for S 1 8,000 
to one of Avery’s old friends, Ray Kat- 
zer of Halifax. Nova Scotia. Avery, who 
agreed to train Gun Runner for Kaizer 
in the States, drove him for the first 
time a year ago February. "I called 
Mr. Woolworth after that and told him 
he'd better buy that horse back." says 
Avery. "He called me two days later and 
said, ‘You got him.' He cost $35,000, 
but that's the way Mr. Woolworth op- 
erates. He doesn’t fool around." 

Hampered by knee trouble. Gun Run- 
ner did not start until last August. He 
still managed to win $72,901 as a 2-year- 
old, with finishes in the money in nine 
of 1 1 starts, including four victories. "He 
didn't go any poor ones. I'll tell you 
that," says Avery. "He was always there; 
they had to beat him." 

Somewhere along the line Gun Run- 
ner also developed an unusual sweet 
tooth. "He drinks Pepsi right out of a 
bottle like a baby," says his groom, Al- 
exander Capps. "He will worry me to 
death until I get him one. Why, every 
time we pass a Pepsi machine he tries 
to pull me toward it." 

In the weeks between now and the 
Hambletonian, Avery's plan for Gun 
Runner is simple: “I'll race him in all 
the stakes along the way, as long as 
he's fit." His unswerving belief in hard 
work, for his horses as well as himself, 
goes back to Avery's farm-boy days in 
Canada, and this has been the crux of 
his life style from the time he started 


competing in match races over the cob- 
blcstoncd main streets of his home town. 
Knowlesville, New Brunswick. Avery 
won his first professional race in 1919 

the same year he was married then 
spent the next 33 years between racing 
and running a 600-acre potato farm. 
He began trainingand drivingcxclusively 
for Woolworth in 1955 and has man- 
aged to get three horses into the Ham- 
blctonian, the best being a filly, Egyp- 
tian Princess, which finished fourth in 
1956, the last year the race was held 
at Goshen. 

A short, stocky grandfather of four, 
who is known around the track as Pops. 
Avery wears thick glasses, has a modest 
potbelly and sometimes tends to be a lit- 
tle absentminded. but these are his only 
concessions to age. "You can stay in 
this game as long as your eyes and ears 
stay all right." he says, "and as long as 
you're quick to think." 

His boss, his employees and his ri- 
vals all marvel at Avery's industrious- 
ness. "Earle keeps moaning about his 
health and says he's going to retire, but 
he keeps going." says Delvin Miller. 
"Like I told Whitey Ford this spring, a 
baseball player has to quit when he 
reaches the prime of life; in trotting 
you get in the prime and you still have 
30 more years to go." 

"He’s here at a quarter to 6 every 
morning banging on the door to wake 
me up,” says Capps. "In the winter he's 
there at 5. He’s a little forgetful about 
some things, but he never forgets his 
horses. He can go down through the 
barn and tell you what each horse wears 
and how he's shod without missing a 
one." 

"I don’t think there’s anyone else who 
can do what he does," said Woolworth, 
shaking his head. "I'd like to know how 
he does it, working that long a day and 
keeping his reflexes. I don't think he'll 
ever quit." 

Still, there is betting around the barns 
that if Gun Runner docs win the Ham- 
blctonian, Avery will give him a Pepsi, 
light up a cigar and retire to the farm 
and to spoiling his grandchildren. "I 
don't know," demurs Miller. "Earle's 
such a hard worker that he wouldn't 
know what to do if he quit." Avery him- 
self isn't talking. He doesn't have time 
for such idle foolishness. There is work 
to do, and there are promises to keep 
and some race miles to go before he 
can rest. end 



No other 
camera 
has this 
switch. 


Look closely at the 
photographer's left 
index finger. It's on a 
switch which allows 
him to make a choice 
between two separate 
exposure meter systems. 

The Mamiya Sekor DTL 
is the world's first 35mm. 
single lens reflex camera 
with two separate through 
the lens exposure reading 
systems. Why two? Because 
subjects with front lighting 
are measured easiest with an 
"averaged" meter system. With 
back or side lighting you need a 
"spot" meter system to read the 
most important part of the picture. 
Almost all fine 35mm SLR cameras 
have one of these systems; only the 
Mamiya Sekor DTL has both. The 
DTL with every important SLR 
feature is priced from less than 
SI 80, plus case. Ask for a demon- 
stration at your photo dealer 
: or WTile for folder. 
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Ponder&Best. 11201 West 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
California 90064. 
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The Old Colonial was having dif- 
ficulty with his glass of Tiger beer. 

The leading threesome in the last 
round of the Singapore Open golf 
championship was coming up the 
9th fairway, and people were rush- 
ing out of the clubhouse, across the 
veranda and along the sidewalk to 
join the crowd around the green. 

Each time the Old Colonial lifted 
his glass someone would jostle his 
elbow and beer would slosh onto 
his mustache and down the front 
of his green golf shirt. Already there 
were stains on his golf shorts and 
puddles beneath his spiked shoes. 

"Blast!" he said, putting his glass on the table. "Good 
I'm not drinking raspberry cooler, I'd look like a stinking 
Christmas tree." 

From the veranda of the Bukit Course clubhouse of the 
Singapore Island Country Club the view is across a putt- 
ing green surrounded by gladiolas along a low brick wall. 
Beyond the putting green the eye wanders over a course 
that is abruptly hilly, wet and pea green, with a small lake 
in the distance. The season was early March, toward the 
end of what passes for winter on the equator, and heat 
rose in dark ripples from the trees. A tiny Chinese woman 
in pink stretch pants hurried past the table swinging a 
large straw handbag that did not quite touch the Old Co- 
lonial but made him jerk up a hand to fend it off and there- 
by knock the glass of beer into his lap. 

"Do you know," the Old Colonial said after a moment of 
watching the woman scurry into the crowd on the other side 


of the scoreboard, "what has hap- 
pened since the Chinese took up 
golf?" The implications of this ques- 
tion could be enormous, as the Old 
Colonial quickly realized. “Among 
other things, it has meant the decline 
of manners around this place. 
Wouldn’t want them to know I said 
so, of course, but they simply do not 
have a feeling for decorum." 

"I thought the Chinese were 
known for having an elaborate et- 
iquette," I said. 

"My dear man, you haven’t been 
out here very long," said the Old Co- 
lonial. “You say the Chinese have 
an elaborate etiquette, and I say poo! If a Chinese hits his 
ball into a bunker, he thinks nothing of tramping up the 
sand. Fie will stand in the line of your putt. If the fancy 
strikes him, he will shoot first no matter who is away. It’s 
all very well for you to hop off the plane and tell me the 
Chinese have elaborate etiquette, but I tell you, meaning 
no offense, that etiquette is what we had around here 
until six years ago. This was a golf club then, make no mis- 
take about that! We were called the Royal Singapore. A 
thousand members, and the ones who weren't gentlemen 
had at least heard the word. The Chinese thought we were 
snobbish. Matters of politics persuaded us to combine 
with that other club, the new one with the poshy bathing 

continued 

At Singapore country club — no longer Royal Singapore — Old Co- 
lonials gathered, Asia's pros look the silver and Dunlop decorated. 



Toasters, shavers , 'Peyton Place' and the 
repeated victory shout of'Aieeee!' make 
Rudyard Kipling's celebrated verse seem 
outdated. One month on the Asian golf 
tour suggests that East may still be East, 
but it is certainly meeting the West 
by EDWIN SHRAKE 
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Ait inlernulioiHil gallery cheered play and obeyed dry's /n in- 
es l mandate , "Keep Singapore Clean." In his own elegant 
court {below), RaJ/les Hotel Manager Marches i made a bet. 
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pool, and now we have 5,000 members. Three thousand 
of them play golf! And most of them are Chinese! Dear 
man, look around at this crowd. Is this a royal golf club 
or is this an amusement park?" 

The Old Colonial poked a finger at a photo on the first 
page of the Singapore Open program. The photo, beside a 
message wishing success for the tournament, showed Lee 
Kuan Yew. prime minister of Singapore, blasting out of a 
bunker with rather good form. "This chap had consid- 
erable to do with the changes.” the Old Colonial said. 
"Now come along." He paused at the bar just off the ve- 
randa for another Tiger beer. "Quite tasty beer, actu- 
ally," he said. Then he walked over near the pinball ma- 
chines to a wall that held a board with the roster of club 
champions and another board with the handicap lists. 
Once they had been composed of solid colonial names 
like Oglethorpe and Pumphrey-Joncs. Now they were made 
up almost entirely of names the Old Colonial would rare- 
ly have had to pronounce on the 1st tee, except perhaps 
when asking for his driver. "A beautiful island here, much 
of it. An industrious place. Only equatorial city I know of 
where chaps don't demand a siesta after lunch," he said. 
"But I shall go when the military leave in 1971. The busi- 
nessmen may stay if they like, and good luck to them. But 
the truth is, this island is not ours anymore, has even lost 
the illusion of being ours, and I shall miss the place, but 
it's time for me to return home." 

There was a shout from the 9th fairway, from some- 
where behind the Qantas and Benson & Hedges and Dun- 
lop signs, and I went out to watch the players approach 
the green. In the crowd were little dark Tamils, Chinese 
women in silk pajamas or the slit-skirt cheongsams, Ma- 
lays in big straw hats upon which one expected to see em- 
broidered "Souvenir of Mexico," British in shorts and 
white knee socks, British women in very short shorts and 
golf shoes with turned-down anklets, Chinese men wear- 
ing caps with emblems that said "Taipei C.C.," red-faced 
Australians in khaki shorts with cans of beer, young boys 
in sports shirts and tight pants, Sikhs with turbans and 
beards. Indian women in saris. For every Chinese, Malay 
or Indian woman in a traditional costume, there were sev- 
eral more in hip-hugger bell-bottom pants and oversize 
tinted spectacles. 

David Graham, a thin young Australian professional, was 
on the 9th green with a 30-foot putt for a birdie 3. Playing 
with Tomio Kamata of Japan and Ben Arda of the Philip- 
pines — the threesome representing three of the 14 countries 
that had entrants on the Asian circuit — Graham was either 
leading the tournament or was a stroke out from hole to 
hole, depending on the progress of Kamata, Arda or Guy 
Wolstcnholme of Great Britain. The crowd pressed close, 
curious to peer at Graham, who had set a course record of 62 
in an earlier round. Movie cameras, which are permitted on 
the Asian tour, made fiuttery sounds. A rooster crowed from 
a hut in the forest near the clubhouse. Graham stroked his 
putt and left the ball four feel short of the cup. The Austra- 
lians in the gallery cursed and punched each other on the 
arm. Kamata putted out for his par and squeezed through 
the crowd ringing the green to buy an orange squash from 
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At Kuala Lumpur, Indian women walked behind golfers to smooth from his countrymen following his victory and caddies gathered 

the bunkers, Japan s Takaaki Kono got a traditional heave-ho under a familiar sign ( the M does not stand for Malaysia). 


the refreshment stand. After carefully studying his four-foot 
putt, Graham took his stance over the ball, brushed the grass 
with several practice strokes and then stood without moving 
for half a minute. 

"He's losing his bloody nerve!” an Indian in a turban and 
gold-rimmed dark glasses said loudly. 

Graham putted. The crowd turned away from the green 
and split into two prongs, one heading toward the I Oth tee 
and the larger toward the shade of the old white-stucco club- 
house with its red-ti/e roof and arched doorways. 

"How he do?" Kamata asked. 

"He missed it,” I said. 

"Aiccce!" cried Kamata. the new leader, slapping himself 
on the forehead. 

The Old Colonial came out to walk the 10th hole. The fair- 
way is bordered by a road along which trotted several small 
girls with large bundles of firewood on their heads and an old 
woman in black silk pajamas who carried two heavy loads in 
wicker baskets on a shoulder pole that was bent almost into 
a bow. One could see into thatch-roofed huts in clearings 
across the road. People squatted beside cooking pots on the 
ground and looked at the bell-bottomed, miniskined golf 
gallery bobbing past under a copse of umbrellas. The Old 
Colonial and I were talking about the signs I had noted on 
the taxi ride from the Raffles Hotel out to the club through 
Chinese and Malay ghettos, new apartment house districts, 
blocks of office buildings, past enormous compounds of 
clipped lawns and large buildings like those of the Seventh 
Day Adventists or the Singapore Bible College, past military 


establishments with acres of beautiful green soccer pitches 
that were being manicured by women laborers. In the space 
of two blocks the taxi would pass a school with asphalt bas- 
ketball courts and soccer pitches, a Mobil gas station with 
its Flying Red Horse and uniformed attendants, a thatched 
hut with women kneeling to do laundry in an iron pot, and 
Cheng Fen's Medicine Shop, which had a sign that said tv 
REPAIRS HERE. 

Along the way would be other signs — be safe with 

SIM LIM FINANCE! and KEEP SINGAPORE CLEAN and COME 
TO MARLBORO COUNTRY and SEE SERGEANT PRESTON OF 

the yukon Sunday night. Rare was the cafe or grocery 
shop without its Coca-Cola or Pepsi sign, even along the 
Singapore River where the junks and sampans swarmed. 
If one wished to go to hell in the tropics in the classic man- 
ner. lying about unshaven with a bottle of gin and send- 
ing out messages to let someone else run General Motors 
for a while, it would be impossible in Singapore. One 
would drown in Western commerce instead of gin. 

The Western trend in the architecture of the city strikes 
the traveler's eye immediately. The government has erect- 
ed gigantic blocks of apartments, some 10 stories high, to 
resettle people from the ghettos. "It is much tidier than 
having them spread all over the place in those little dwell- 
ings," said the Old Colonial, "and this government is ob- 
sessed with cleanliness.” 

The previous day Mario Marchesi, manager of the Raf- 
fles Hotel, a proper old place with ceiling fans in the ball- 
room, rattan furniture, an aviary, a palm court and food 
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Police in shorts and Sam Browne belts added a tropica l 
touch at Royal Selangor, where caddies sought refuge 
from heat beneath trees (above) or umbrellas (below). 


While one member of Bangkok gallery flew the colors (above), 
golfers had other flying concerns — the fairways of the Royal Thai 
Air Force Golf Club adjoin runways of Thailand's largest airport. 
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to equal that in the finest restaurants, had been discussing 
what he called the "fanatic, hardworking honesty" of Sin- 
gapore government officials. He also had commented on 
the cleanliness program. "There are no mosquitos except 
out in the jungle. Walk the streets with me, and for every 
fly, cigarette butt or scrap of paper you find, I will buy 
you a drink. I was in New York City last year. I was sup- 
posed to stay eight days, but I left after four. I couldn't 
take it any longer. How can people live in such filth as 
they do in Manhattan?" 

The penchant for cleanliness is observable in a system 
of values remarkably different from that of the United 
States. In the same week that The Straits Times , which 
has an English-language circulation of 190,000, reported a 
Singapore citizen was fined $10 for possession of mari- 
juana and a U.S. student was fined $33 for being caught 
with a pound and a half of the weed in his flight bag at 
the airport, another Singapore citizen was fined $40 for 
tossing a cigarette butt onto the sidewalk. "Singaporeans 
must be broken of this terrible habit," the judge said of 
the latter crime. "A cigarette butt belongs in a receptacle, 
not in the street.” 

"I could get blotted on an offer like Marchcsi’s,” the 
Old Colonial said as we walked in the heat toward the 
llth green, "but it would be hard work finding enough 
flies and litter. I can get blotted much easier in the club- 
house if you'd care to get out of this sun.” 

We were seated once again on the veranda, near a dis- 
play of bottles of Vita Plus blackberry currant juice — a 
product I had been drinking a couple of afternoons ear- 
lier when the hedge outside the Raffles Hotel had caught 
fire and an assistant manager had tried to smother the 
blaze with his coat, causing his armpits to smolder and in 
turn causing half a dozen more waiters to form a bucket 
brigade that doused the assistant manager thoroughly 
- when we were approached by Harry Knaggs, chairman 
of the organizing committee of the Singapore Open, who 
came in from the course wiping moisture from his glasses. 
A tall, pleasant fellow in sandals and a colorful sports 
shirt with the tail out, he once played to a three-handicap 
in Yorkshire before business took him to Singapore. He 
ordered up a Tiger beer and looked at the gallery moving 
toward the 18th green. "About 2,000 here today, I'd say. 
Might not be too hard on the sponsors this year, eh?" He 
laughed. "Be all right with us if more young American 
chaps came out to play our Asian tour. We try to make it 
as easy and inexpensive for them as we can. Some places 
we board them in private homes. If that's not feasible, we 
get them rates at good hotels. We furnish free caddies. 
We don't have big prize money by American standards, 
but we have a government concession so the prize money 
you do win is tax free. The winner here receives $2,000 
U.S. tax free. That's not so poor, is it? If you spent it out 
here, it would be worth considerably more. Why don't 
more young American pros come out? Aren't they in- 
terested in traveling in a lovely part of the world and win- 
ning money at the same time?” 

"I guess they don't know about this tour," I said. 

"One of them does," grinned Knaggs. "Jack Nicklaus. 


He was sent a wire asking if he would play in the Phil- 
ippine Open in Manila, the first stop on our tour. He sent 
back a wire saying he would be delighted to play in Ma- 
nila if he were furnished with two first-class air tickets 
round trip, all expenses and SI 5,000 in tax-free appear- 
ance money. Our answer to that was N O We never pay 
appearance money. When this tour was first set up, Peter 
Thomson agreed he would play the circuit every year and 
would try to get other Australians to play it. provided we 
would not pay appearance money to anyone. Thomson, 
after all, has won the British Open five times." 

"What will you do when the British military leaves Sin- 
gapore in two years?" I asked. 

“Do? You mean will I go back to Yorkshire? Oh my, 
no. I’m staying here.” said Knaggs. "I’ve been out here 
12 years now. We have a fine government. It’s Socialist, 
but our taxes are relatively low and salaries are higher 
than in the United Kingdom. The climate is nice year 
round. I can play all the golf I want, 1 have a good house, 
servants, a driver for my car. Why should I go back? 
Being an independent country is good for Singapore. We 
have strong unions, a rising middle class, an honest gov- 
ernment. Oh, I’ll stay here, thank you." 

By now toe tournament bad ended \n a tie between Gra- 
ham. Wolstenholme and Kamata, and the 30-odd Japanese 
players who were traveling the tour grouped around Kama- 
ta to encourage him. Kamata had never been close to win- 
ning anything before. His best finish ever was a 10th in the 
Japan Open. He was grinning and saying, "Aiecee!" 

Caddies in rubber shower thongs padded off to the 1st 
tee with three bags, and soon a small portion of the crowd 
moved down the fairway. Wolstenholme dropped out at 
once with a bogey. About 15 minutes later the loudspeak- 
er in the clubhouse had an announcement: 

"Reports from the course state that T. Kamata made 
the 3rd hole in buh-dee while David Graham was hav- 
ing a par. Therefore, T. Kamata is declared winner of the 
1969 Singapore Open. A word to competitors. Would all 
competitors make sure they remove their golf clubs and 
other equipment from the changing room this evening. 
There will be no collection tomorrow morning. Prize giv- 
ing will take place more or less immediately. Would all of 
you congregate round the putting green.” 

Suddenly I thought I saw a body flying through the air. 
Then I saw it again. It was Kamata. The other Japanese 
were grabbing him and flinging him up, like a blanket 
toss without a blanket, in a ritual on the order of throw- 
ing a winning coach into the shower, and meanwhile they 
were laughing and shouting. I wondered how Nicklaus or 
Palmer would take to being used as the object in a game 
of mob catch. If that custom had ever begun in the Unit- 
ed States, it would have ceased the first time Lawson Lit- 
tle or Jimmy Thomson won a tournament. 


On Monday morning the 100 or so players on the Asian 
circuit moved 200 miles up the Malay Peninsula, north- 
west along the Strait of Malacca, to Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of Malaysia. The airplane came down into a bowl 
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formed by mountains and put passengers off at a new and 
gracefully designed terminal of swooping concrete forms 
that create shaded areas to catch the breeze. There wait- 
ing was a sign: throughout southeast asia you have a 

FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN. 

That evening I went to the nightclub bar on the 15th 
floor of the Federal Hotel, one floor below the bar that 
revolves and gives a view of the stadium, the racetrack, 
the prison, a roller coaster, apartment and office build- 
ings, mosques, the Moorish railroad station, shacks and 
extensive construction, with rubber plantations, tin mines 
and the mountains beyond. I was sitting alone, reading 
The Malay Mail, and I asked the bartender what time the 
show started. 

“Nine-forty-nine," he said. 

"Strange time,” 1 said. 

“Yes.” 

“Flamenco, it says on the card." 

“Topless." 

“Topless flamenco!" I said, astounded. 

“No. Have flamenco dancing. Then topless. Girl take 
bath. Real bath on stage. Is very nice. You see." 

A Chinese in a tuxedo appeared in the spotlight after a 
while. Two or three numbers had been accomplished to 
random clapping. “And now, ladies and gentlemen, I pre- 
sent you Miss Camilia in a sexy Western dance,” he said. 
A Chinese girl came out in a blonde wig, green beret, se- 
quin sheath and cigarette holder and carried a plastic 
tommy gun. While the Hong Kong Melody Makers played 
Bonnie and Clyde theme music, she slunk about, tore off 
most of her garments, tired numerous bursts at the au- 
dience from her tommy gun and finally died writhing and 
screaming on the floor. “Sexy Western dance!" repeated 
the master of ceremonies, stepping again into the spot- 
light. Nobody clapped, but he seemed accustomed to that. 

The Royal Selangor Golf Club is approached through a 
gate and down a long road that, for the Malaysian Open, was 
hung with advertising signs of all sorts and huge cutouts of 
golf balls. Police in khaki shorts, knee hose, billed caps and 
Sam Browne belts with holsters stood at the front door of the 
clubhouse, the usual white-stucco building with arched win- 
dows and a steeply pitched red-tile roof. The two golf cours- 
es at the Royal Selangor are flatter than the courses in Sin- 
gapore but are green and well groomed, and there arc blue 
mountains in the near distance. I walked the course with Pe- 
ter Thomson during the first round of the Malaysian Open. 
The heat was crushing. Thomson was playing with a painful 
left wrist wrapped in an elastic bandage. He had a gallery of 
three. The only sounds on the course were the golfers talking 
quietly among themselves, birds in the forest, and now and 
then gentle applause from somewhere. An Indian woman 
wearing a sari, gold earrings, bracelet and necklace walked 
silently behind Thomson with a rake to do the traps. "Not 
much like a big tournament in the States, is it?" said Thom- 
son. In Abdullah Bin Talib’s pro shop, there was torpor. 
Often the shop was unattended, the clubs, bags and shoes sit- 
ting in their racks like unfathomable artifacts of some lost 
and mysterious culture. 

By the weekend, however, activity had commenced. The 


With China just over the hills , a pro practiced at Royal Hong 
Kong and a scrut able caddie ( far right ) displayed Oriental res- 
ignation. The clubhouse {below) provided imposing background. 

president of the club, Dato Haji Harun Bin Haji Idris, 
was there. The Russian and Japanese ambassadors were 
there. The tournament was to be shown on TV Malaysia 
for four hours on Saturday and five hours on Sunday 
with the commentary in the Malay language, the latter 
being a stipulation made by the government. The com- 
mentator knew nothing whatsoever about golf. C. W. Hut- 
son. a businessman from Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, 
acted as adviser. "So many golf terms simply won't trans- 
late into Malay," he said. "This may sound rather weird." 

The Royal Selangor. 75 years old. had an almost ex- 
clusively European membership until about nine years ago 
when Malaya's ruler, Tunku Abdul Rahman, joined theclub 
and was followed by various bureaucrats and merchants 
who saw golf not only as a game but also, as in the United 
States, a convenience in matters of social movement and 
commercial enterprise. Now the Royal Selangor is more 
than 70 r ’, Asian. But not even the personal attention and in- 
terest of Tunku Abdul Rahman, now the prime minister, 
could change one significant fact about the weekend: the 
television schedule for the tournament had to be planned 
around TV Malaysia’s showing of Peyton Place. 

The prevalence of American communications in South- 
east Asia surprised me. New American movies reach the 
major cities before they reach the Southeastern United 
States. Hundreds of thousands of viewers of TV Malaysia 
or TV Singapura watch on a typical evening Ben Casey, / 
Dream of Jeannie , Mr. Novak, Bags Bunny The Avengers, 
movies such as The Nurses and Hell on Frisco Bay and All- 
Star GolJ (Dave Marr vs. Sam Snead on this particular 
night). 

"The notion that everything has to be big and zippy 
has not completely caught on in Southeast Asia," a his- 
tory professor told me. "Modernization, constitutionalism 
and nationalism are Western ideas that we maybe do not 
care for. But as the people receive their ideas from tele- 
vision, they become Westernized. They are not tired of 
being treated as consumers because they have never had 
much to consume. As industry expands and products be- 
come available, the people push to acquire even irrelevant 
items like toasters and electric razors that they see the for- 
eign devils using on television." 

I was having dinner in a Chinese restaurant when I met 
Michael, a red-bearded New Colonial who was in Kuala 
Lumpur because of such things as toasters, razors and 
TV. I had seen him at the hotel, and now he asked if he 
could join me. "Hope you don't mind too much, but I've 
been here only a week and hardly know a soul. Good to 
be with someone who talks my own language. Of course, 
all these Chinamen talk English, but it's not really the 
same, now is it?” He seemed forlorn for a moment, strand- 
ed and lacking in pluck, but then he brightened. "Well, 
I'll have to make the best of it, won't I? Moving into my 
new flat next week. Every bit as nice as what I had in Ni- 
geria. I was five years in Nigeria. I'd got to know the peo- 
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pic and fit into their ways. Your African can't get off his 
autohorn. Makes a bloody awful lot of noise, and his eyes 
bug out, but I'd come to know him, hadn't I? Here, well, 
it's different." 

1 asked about his business. "I'm the art director for a 
big advertising agency,” he said. "Or. I was the art di- 
rector in Nigeria. Here I'm the copywriter, the art di- 
rector, the whole ball of wax." He sighed, heavy with his 
New Colonial concerns. "You’ve got to be a jack of all 
trades ... in the tropics ... in advertising ... to survive." 

On Sunday afternoon the Malaysian Open came down 
to the final hole. "Gabblcgabblegabble buh-dcc gabble- 
gabblegabble par,” said the television announcer. David 
Graham and a young New Zealander. John Lister, each 
needed a birdie on the last hole to tie Takaaki Kono of 
Japan. Kono had been five strokes back but had shot a 66 
to finish eight under par with 280. Lister missed the green 
and then almost saved his birdie with a bold chip. Gra- 
ham's birdie putt bounced out of the cup. The Japanese 
golfers began shouting and flinging Kono into the air, 
and the Japanese ambassador poured champagne over 
Kono's head. But when they looked around for the prime 
minister to present the trophy, he was not to be found. 
"He went home to listen to the horse races on the radio," 
someone confided. 

In half an hour the prime minister arrived back at the 
course. He was driven to the front door in a black Im- 
perial. He got out of the car, wearing a double-breasted 
gray suit, and said, "You lead the way” to three or four 
aides. There was no cordon of police. It was as casual as 
the mayor of Fort Worth arriving at the Colonial Na- 
tional Invitation. The prime minister made a short speech, 
handed the trophy to Kono. changed clothes and went 
out to play golf with Skip Guinto, president of the Phil- 
ippines Golf Association, and two associates. The gov- 
ernments of Malaysia and the Philippines were in the 
midst of a territorial dispute that had led that very day to 
threats of bombing, but the prime minister did not seem 
to regard Guinto as an enemy. On the 1st hole the prime 
minister took a number of whacks at the ball. However, 
he and Guinto won the hole. "I usually win," the prime 
minister said, smiling. 


The week in Bangkok was considered by many of the play- 
ers on the Asian circuit almost as duty time, an obli- 
gation that had to be performed before the tour could 
move along to Hong Kong. Bangkok is an enormous city, 
teeming with massage parlors, 'hustlers of all kinds, cars, 
buses, trucks, bicycles and motorcycles. Its traffic jams are 
stupendous. On the bridge over the brown Chao Phraya 
River that divides Bangkok from the city of Thonburi, 
traffic moves at the same pace as in a football-stadium park- 
ing lot. When they do break free of jams, the Thais drive 
like fleeing bank robbers. A great number of vehicles are 


The dress and poses of the pros showed that their Western ri- 
vals had taught them more than to keep their backswings slow. 


painted with delicate scenes of moonlit beaches, palms, 
tigers and flowers in blues, reds and golds. They sit for 
long periods without moving and then suddenly fly off as 
if an art gallery had exploded. 

The heat is heavy ("This air weighs about identical as 
bricks," said one Australian), and walking around the tem- 
ples looking at peeling plaster Buddhas and peering at 
jars of pickled snakes, birds and monkey skulls in med- 
icine shops tended by monks in orange robes loses its 
fascination. 

Contestants in the Thai Open were housed in hotels in 
town and were carted out to the course in buses, a ride of 
nearly an hour. The Royal Thai Air Force Golf Club is 
located at Don Muang Airport, which handles commer- 
cial flights as well as military. A player can be putting on 
a green, and not 50 yards away a United States Air Force 
cargo plane is taking off or a Royal Thai jet fighter is land- 
ing. There is a continual roar. "You can get used to the 
noise. The trick is not to get blown over," said Ben Arda 
of the Philippines. 

The course itself is long by Asian standards — more than 
7.000 yards— and stretches away flat as a prairie, dry and 
dusty, interrupted by air strips, roads and muddy ditches. 
Women in straw peasant hats kneel around the greens 
and clip the grass by hand. The small clubhouse has elec- 
tric fans, pinball machines and hostesses in tight silk dress- 
es. A Chinese won the tournament, though few of the 
players seemed to notice. "There's much luck involved 
here," Guy Wolstenholme said. "The grass is very coarse 
and thin, and you never know where the ball is liable to 
go. You have to bounce it up to the green and hope.” 

The players always left the course as soon as they had 
signed their scorecards and could take the bus back to the 
city to seek air conditioning. "Oh. but this is not the hot 
period yet," said Arthur Janzcn, a former Dutch diplomat 
who does crossword puzzles in six languages and now 
makes blue-glaze celadon pottery in Chiangmai, the old 
imperial capital of Thailand in the mountains 360 miles 
north of Bangkok. Janzen was in the Erawan Hotel await- 
ing a buyer who intends to introduce the pottery in a San 
Francisco department store. "But I don't know if I can 
make as much pottery as that," said Janzen. "Each piece 
is finished by hand, by me, you see, and the summer is com- 
ing on. April, May and June one can do nothing between 
1 1 in the morning and 5 in the afternoon. It is simply too 
hot. Except perhaps watch television.” 

Arthur described watching The Dean Martin Show at 
his house in Chiangmai. The audio portion of the show 
was in Thai, but an FM radio station carries the audio in 
English for those who prefer. "The translations are very 
funny,” Arthur said. "Lord knows what the Thais thought 
was going on.” The Thais, it should be noted, are quite 
proud to say they have never been colonized. 


From high rooms in the Hongkong Hilton one can look 
down on other symbols of the state of affairs in the Brit- 
ish colony. To the left is the tall, ponderous, granite build- 
ing of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
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a capitalist bastion. Moving counterclockwise, the next 
structure is the slightly taller and no less ponderous gran- 
ite building of the Bank of China, a financial and political 
headquarters for mainland China. Between the Bank of 
China and the harbor is the Supreme Court, an old co- 
lonial building with dome and columns. Across the street 
to the right of the Supreme Court and a bit nearer the har- 
bor is the Hong Kong Club, where in nostalgic moments 
colonial gentlemen can sip gin and quinine water and 
look out at British warships in the harbor, recalling the 
days when it was believed that a couple of His Majesty's 
gunboats could bring the yellow heathens to their senses 
if there was ever trouble. 

Directly in the foreground below the Hilton is the Hong 
Kong Cricket Club. Each morning certain ceremonies can 
be observed there. Athletic instructors in white uniforms 
inarch out at the heads of columns of children in white 
uniforms. They spread across the green cricket pilch for 
exercises and for games before forming up to march in 
again. In the afternoon out come groups of men in white, 
and a cricket match begins. They play at this mysterious 
game for interminable periods. Finally, when the cricket 
match has ceased, here come more groups of men in white, 
tennis nets are set up, and tennis is played on the grass, 
with Chinese boys to fetch the balls. 

In an intensely crowded area of four million people, 
where about 100,000 live on sampans and junks in the har- 
bor and around the island and another 100,000 camp on 
rooftops in shelters that are blown away by typhoons, 
where two of every three adults are refugees, this cricket 
pitch, which serves merely a few of the 50,000 British and 
other foreign devils in Hong Kong, eventually became 
intolerable. The cricket club lease will not be renewed 
w hen it expires in 1971. some 120 years after the club was 
founded. Instead, the pitch will become a park. The ar- 
chitects are arguing whether to put in a skating rink or a 
bandstand, but what is certain is that the cricket club will 
no longer exist. 

"Pretty amusing if you ask me," an American busi- 
nessman, himself a New Colonial operating in an Old Co- 
lony, said of the cricket club situation one afternoon in 
the Hilton. “The British are here for maintenance and 
protection, you know, to be the cops and keep the city run- 
ning as a free port where a lot of money can change 
hands. But the Chinese like to kick them in the tail now 
and then to remind them Hong Kong is in China." 

Hong Kong is an island about 10 miles long dominated 
by Victoria Peak. Across the harbor, on the Chinese main- 
land. is Kowloon ("Calhoun? Crazy name for a Chinese 
town,” I heard an American golfer say), a jumble of ho- 
tels, factories, jewelry shops, tailors, restaurants, Turkish 
baths and tenements draped with laundry. Beyond Kow- 
loon is the New Territories, more than 350 square miles 
of farmland and mountains bordered in the north by the 
Sham Chun River, past which is Kwangtung province of 
Communist China. The New Territories will legally revert 
to mainland Chinese possession in 28 years, which is one 
reason why vast areas, including nearly 200 islands, re- 
main open, unbroken land despite the crowded conditions 
in Hong Kong proper. 


To reach the Royal Hong Kong Golf Club from Hong 
Kong Island one goes by ferry across the harbor through 
a maze of boats, then by train on the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway for an hour north through green hills and pines, 
past hundreds of tiny truck farms being worked by bare- 
foot peasants, with pagodas up on the smoky heights and 
fishing boats moving slowly on the water. Through the 
train windows one sees many schools with the expectable 
asphalt soccer and basketball courts, and uniformed chil- 
dren at the railroad platforms carrying their books in air- 
line flight bags. The vegetable farms arc irrigated with 
intricate systems of ditches, and there are fields bright 
with flowers that are potted to be sold in florist shops. 

Drinks are served on the tram by a porter in a w hite jack- 
et. On an early-morning ride north toward the Shcung 
Shui station, an American sailor boarded at the first stop 
out of Kowloon. The sailor was somewhat unsteady, clear- 
ly in the throes of a monstrous hangover, his cap crammed 
low on his forehead and his eyes the color of tomato 
aspic. He lit a cigarette and ordered a beer from the por- 
ter. Halfway through the beer he raised his head and 
looked around the car. Painfully he blinked, shook his 
head and blinked again. Seated nearby he saw perhaps 20 
men wearing pullover shirts, most carrying handbags, some 
carrying extra pairs of shoes with spikes. But what held 
the sailor's attention were the golf clubs Almost every- 
body else was some ordinary Chinese on his way some- 
place, but there were 20 guys on this train with putters' 
You could almost hear the sailor muttering to himself: 
"God help me if this is the train to Mamaroneck 

Although the Royal Hong Kong Golf Club is said to 
be located in the town of Fanling, the railroad stop is the 
next one, Sheung Shui. last stop before the border. As the 
train halts, the loudspeaker makes an announcement in 
Chinese, then in English, that says, "Passengers not wish- 
ing to proceed to the frontier are requested to get off 
here." Squatting on the platform was a little, very old Chi- 
nese in black pajamas and a wool cap of the sort favored 
by Babe Ruth. He had two screen cages full of live grass- 
hoppers that he would capture and thrust into small paper 
bags to be purchased by fanciers of fried grasshoppers. 
Between the cages were two glass jars, lidded and wrapped. 
Australian golfers Graham Marsh and David Graham 
slopped and asked the old man what was in the jars 

"Sneek,” he said. 

"What?" 

"Sneek, sneek," he said. 

"Snake!" said Marsh. 

They hastened down to climb into the back of the truck 
that transported the players and visitors to the golf course, 
a five-minute journey. The governor of Hong Kong, Sir 
David Trench, an ardent golfer, flies to his weekend man- 
sion, Fanling Lodge, between the 12th and 14th fairways, 
in a helicopter, but others must approach the clubhouse 
up a tight road that bends in front of a porch colored by 
flower boxes and decked with umbrella tables. Mountains 
stand around the course, which is itself fairly hilly, and 
there is the sound of bulldozers clearing fairways for a 
third 18-hole course to serve the club’s 3,300 golfers, half 
of whom are not full members. Many of the part-privilege 
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members are Japanese businessmen liable for transfer but 
determined to belong to a golf club. Despite its unhandy 
location, the Royal Hong Kong has the best golfing facil- 
ities anywhere around. 

"We've an enthusiastic lot of golfers out here.” said 
Joe Hardwick, pro at the Royal Hong Kong and before 
that assistant pro for 10 years at the Royal Calcutta Golf 
Club. "Things have quieted down since the riots. People 
act as if the riots never happened. You can get up to the 
Chinese border from here in about five minutes. From the 
top of that hill there you can sec into China. But we don't 
worry about what the Chinese are going to do. We have our 
lives to live, don't we? What's the use getting upset?” 

Asians had won the first four tournaments on the Asian 
circuit, but David Graham was leading in overall points, 
kept on a basis of showings from tournament to tour- 
nament. Besides a bonus of prize money, the overall win- 
ner receives an invitation to the SI 50.000 Alcan Golfer of 
the Year tournament. The 22-year-old Graham, a pro in 
Tasmania before he got a job with a Sydney sporting 
goods firm that helped to underwrite his appearance on 
the New Zealand. Australian and Asian tours, intends to 
try to play the PGA tour in the United States this fall. "Gra- 
ham might do very well,” Peter Thomson said. "The more 
the pressure gets on, the slower and smoother he swings. 
He's not like a lot of fellows who get in a hurry.” 

During the first round of the Hong Kong Open on the 
club's New Course, which is about 60 years old. Peter Thom- 
son discussed Asian golf. I had noticed he was playing brisk- 
ly, hitting the ball without hesitation. "The other courses 
we've played till now on the Asian circuit might as well 
have been made for the Japanese," he said. "The greens 
are designed so that it's hard to get a shot close to the 
pin. They don't hold a shot, and they're banked so the 
ball rolls off. The Japanese will kill you chipping and putt- 
ing. They can get down in two from anywhere." The 
other courses did indeed seem to have been designed for 
old men— high-level bureaucrats and military officers — with 
accurate short games. "But Hong Kong is a better course 
for strikers of the ball," Thomson said. "So are Taipei 
and Tokyo, the final two tournaments.” 

A little fellow in a straw hat with two buckets of dirt on 
a shoulder pole was trotting along behind us to replace 
the divots and pack them with sod. A rooster was crow- 
ing in the early afternoon, and workmen were yelling at 
each other as they erected scaffolding around a new build- 
ing that was rising from the trees. Scaffolding workers, 
among the highest-paid laborers in Hong Kong, build 
their structures up 10 or more stories by tying bamboo 
poles together with thin strips of fiber. They seem to be 
always shouting to each other, perhaps to keep up their 
courage. 

' Many of the Asians are really excellent players, though," 
Thomson said. "Some of them would make out pretty 
well on the tour in the States if they stayed with it reg- 
ularly. But conditions in the U.S. are so different from 
what they're used to. They can't get food that they like. 
The travel is difficult. They live in their own world the 
same as the rest of us live in ours. American players don't 
come over here and burn up the Asian tournaments." 


Thomson wants to see the New Zealand. Australian 
and Asian tours combined to form a string of 17 tour- 
naments beginning in October and finishing in May with 
a purse of about S250.000. India and South Korea have 
applied to join the Asian circuit next year and will be ad- 
mitted if they put up a minimum of SI 5.000 in prize 
money and offer acceptable accommodations for the play- 
ers. The Asian circuit has contestants from England. Wales. 
Japan. Australia. Spain. South Korea, the Philippines. Bur- 
ma. the United States, Taiwan, Malaysia. Singapore. Can- 
ada and Hong Kong. Ten years ago the Asians would not 
have been welcome at some of the clubs where the tour- 
naments are held, but things have changed and are chang- 
ing faster still. A decade hence the Old Colonials will 
have passed from the scene, leaving behind their silver 
toast racks, their white stucco clubhouses and their rules 
against tipping. 

One evening I went to a cocktail party given by the 
Golf Association of Hong Kong Ltd. at the City Hall. Walk- 
ing over. I was looking at the guards with shotguns in 
front of the jewelry shops, at the tiny women in pajamas 
with babies strapped to their backs and tremendous loads 
in wicker baskets on shoulder poles. I stopped to watch an 
old Chinese man coughing, snorting and stamping on the 
sidewalk to get rid of his nose devils. Busts of Chairman 
Mao and Communist posters and flags were in many store 
windows, but most of the young people on the sidewalks 
were wearing neckties, ascots, bell-bottoms, miniskirts and 
enormous dark glasses. I was thinking about a newspaper 
story I read that day in the China Mail about the tele- 
vision invasion of Macao, the Portuguese colony 50 miles 
from Hong Kong. For years Macao has been famous for 
its vice, but now the owners of bars and cinemas were pro- 
testing that TV was ruining their business, and the Com- 
munist press was calling it "Western poison." Brigadier 
Jose Nobre de Carvalho, governor of Macao, had just 
bought the colony's first color-television set, and there 
was a printed rumor that mainland China planned to mass- 
produce TV sets to sell for $35 each and attempt to flood 
Hong Kong and Macao with them, the quixotic idea be- 
ing that people would watch parades and rallies on TV 
Canton rather than samurai adventures. Westerns and ba- 
nal comedies on the Hong Kong channels. 

There was a large crowd at the cocktail party. Golfers 
from 14 nations were there, as were government officials, 
businessmen. Old Colonials and New Colonials, highball 
glasses in hand, mingling around a table loaded with shrimps 
and crabmeat and bits of lobster with bowls of sauces, 
talking about aluminum shafts, stock issues and new au- 
tomobiles, a somewhat gloomy agenda but one the Asians 
and Westerners could discuss with equal knowledge and 
confidence. Still thinking about television, for there was a 
show on that night that I wanted to see, I remembered some- 
thing I heard once — perhaps C. Northcote Parkinson, the 
Parkinson's Law man and a former professor at the Uni- 
versity of Malaya, said it. The observation was that while 
many people have said golf is a microcosm of life, the op- 
posite is actually the case, life is a microcosm of golf. The 
reason I laugh at that is it sometimes seems true enough 
to make me nervous. end 
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Genera! Foods, General Motors. General 
Mills belter pay attention to the likes of Mrs. 
O'Mara. Because she— and you — buy only the 
brands you like. And drop the ones you don't. 

That's the wonderful power you have when 
you have free choice. It's free choice that 
keeps the Generals on their toes trying to 
please the troops. And in competing with 
each other, they generally come up with some- 
thing better. Or cheaper. Ot else. 

Yet, strangely enough, there arc well- 


meaning people in this country today who 
just don't see it that way. They think Mrs. 
O’Mara is confused by loo much choice in the 
marketplace. Or, maybe, just not bright 
enough to choose among all those different 
cake mixes or ^6 different kinds of cars. Re- 
duce the choice, they say. Wouldn't four 
kinds of cake mix be enough? Standardize 
the products. That will make shopping a lot 
quicker and easier for everybody. 

The trouble is, who sets the- standards? Not 


Mrs. O'Mara, She may be a wizard with a 
bowl of batter but she hasn't a test tube to 
her name. So, the critics suggest, let the gov- 
ernment do her shopping for her. 

That's sympathetic of them but Mrs. 
O'Mara's very favorite cake is a plum-nut 
mix— and that's apt to be the first to go when 
they start cutting back on choice. We hope 
yours is chocolate or vanilla because they 
stand a pretty good chance of surviving. 

Magazine Publishers \ssoeiation 


American Can Company has a challenge for you : 



A 

AMERICAN 

CAN COMPANY 


Can you figure out how many mugs will balance the flower pot? 

Here at American Can we have a similar problem... balancing people with jobs. 

Because of our recent growth, a lot of exciting new jobs have been created. 
Luckily we’ve got a lot of exciting people, too. 

To help match the people with the jobs we've developed a unique team of 
managers who specialize in studying each employee's individual growth and 
development. To identify all the qualified candidates for each new job, this team uses 
a computerized records system. 

Once we’ve identified all the qualified employees for a job, we’re ready to start 
interviewing and selecting. Knowing that we haven’t overlooked anyone. 

This way we're almost always able to balance the right opportunity with the 
right person. Including the man who manages the computer! 

Of course you don’t need a computer to tell you that one ear of corn will balance % 


American Can Company 
Creative products that 
shape your future. 

100 Park Avenue 
New York. N.Y. 10017 



Eastman Dillon’s 
3,000-mile 
conference table. 

Several mornings a week, before the market opens, Eastman 
Dillon brokers across the country get an information briefing. 

One of our New York analysts fills them in, via conference call, 
with an up to the minute analysis of the market and our current 
recommendations. 

Every Wednesday, after the market closes, there is another 
conference call. A one-hour analysis of a particular investment 
area, plus wrap-up of the week on the financial situation in general. 

But all this streamlined communication is only as good as 
the facts transmitted. Eastman Dillon is known for the caliber of its 
research and analysis. Eastman Dillon’s senior industry specialists 
are known and respected in their fields. Respected and relied upon 
by the brokers they serve, in our 33 offices coast to coast. 



Eastman Dillon helps men with money invest intelligently. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co 

Members New York Stock Exchange. □ One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, NY. 10005 
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“I'll have a Hennessy Very Superior Old Pale Reserve Cognac, thank you.” 


The Taste of Success 

Every drop of Hennessy V, S.O. P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 

It’s made solely from grapes grown in La Grande Champagne the small district in 
the Cognac region which is the source of the very greatest Cognac. 

What's more, Hennessy is selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence. 
Enjoy a taste of success today. . . ■ ? 

Hennessy VS.O.E Reserve Cognac 

>5^ ; H 



Hcnncuy V. S. O. P. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 80 Prcoi, CSchicfTcUn if Co.. N.V. 


A man drowned 
at the comer 
of State and Madison 
this morning 
and 

nobody even noticed 


Drownings like his are commonplace 
these days. 

All around us struggling human beings are 
swallowed up in poverty. Or affluence. 

In ignorance and cynicism and despair. 

No matter what a man drowns in. 
the end is fatal. 

At the Y we teach people how to swim. 
The number of the drowning we can 
reach depends on your support. 

Sink? 

Or swim ? 

Your dollars make the difference. 

The YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago 
Box 1620, Chicago, Illinois 60607 




Paris. 

And you thought Irish only flew to Ireland. 


You didn't know that Paris is an Irish city! So are twenty-five other 
European cities outside the Emerald Isle. On your way, going or coming, we can 

arrange a splendid vacation bargain . . . Ireland itself, » ™ idiqu 

for no extra air fare! Ask your Travel Agent. S^IS firni tunic 

OFFICES IN: New York. Boston. Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas. Detroit, Washington, DC.. 

Los Angeles, Philadelphi a, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, irism international airlines 
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The Legend of 100 Pipers 


Legend has it that 
if you sip a 
good Scotch 


you hear one Piper. 
If the Scotch 


If the Scotch 
is mellow, 
two or three Pipers 
If smooth, five 
or six. 

But if the Scotch 
is truly noble. 


_Wf£. one hundred Pipers 
R • gently pipihg. 


51*1 M r.l i lllrf'-l* 


this legend in a 
bottle and named it 
100 Pipers Scotch. 


We don’t 

ask you to swallow 
the legend. Just 
a sip nowand then 
of the taste 
that matches it. 


* If 
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* Seagrat 


Seagram’s 100 Pipers Scotch. 
Taste that matches legend. 


Fvery drop bottled in 'Holland at HfJ Proof Blended 
Scotch WM»ky. Imported try Seagram OlMIMer* Co., N.V.C 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BOWLING Hil l V HARDWICK or Louisville won 
the 5 6.0.X) first pri/c in the 570 OM Smatlcomh ( Ijv 
mc al Rc-Jwood City. Calif, beating Inn Stefamch 
of Joliet. Ill 289-19’ The victory. Hardwick's fourth 
this year, increased his earnings lo Ml 825 tops 


golf BILLY CASPER. sloshing through a linal 
round four-undcr-par 67. won Ihe SI 10 000 Wcxl- 
ern Open al Midlothian, III t he tour’’ last lour 
namcnl before the U S Open Casper finished lour 
strokes ahead of Rix.lv Thompson after an 18 . 
hour ram that left the course in what Doug San- 
ders called "miserable hut playable" condition. It 
was Casper's third Western win. the $26,000 first - 
place purse boosted his career earnings to $950,000 
SUSIE MAXWl I I. BERMNG won her first tour 
nament since tnc Women s Open. Ihe S 20.000 l.adv 
Curling in Baltimore, wiih a 21 V one stroke ahead 
of Donna Cuponi. Carol Mann, who had led the 
first two rounds, dropped into a third-place tie 
w ith Sandra Hay me and Sandra Spurich. finishing 


harness pacing Mre Helen Buck's t IS I Rt ALL 
($4 80). driven by Del Insko. paced Ihe fastest mile 
and a half in the history of harness racing ' 02* y 
as he defeated Bla/c Pick by lengths in Ihe i'0 - 
000 International at Yonkers Raceway 

hockey NHL liias'mlllcoii theCoan LEONARD 
(Red! KELLY. 41. was out as head coach of the 
Los Angeles Kings, fourth-place finishers in the 
West Division last season, and HAL l.AYCOE, 
46, was in The Kings heal Oakland in Ihe play- 
offs. i hen lost in four straight to St Louis Kelly's 5S- 
75-20 record with the Kings followed a 20-year 
playing career with Detroit (1947-19601 and To- 
ronto 1 196(1-19671. which included 164 Stanley C up 
games and eight cup championship teams Signed 
lo a two-year contract was Laycoc. formerly a de- 
fenseman with New York. Montreal and Boston 
in the NHL and longtime coach ol (he Portland 
Buckurnos of the Western Hockey league I in 
pretty strong on discipline Laycivc said, and l 
think mv record shows I can handle men Were 
going to do better ihan ever before 

horse racing ARTS AND LETTERS <$5 40) 
henefiled from an estraorsl manly slow curly puce 
lo win the 5147 800 Belmont Stakes by 5 Vi lengths 
over Muicstic Prince, depriving him ol the Triple 
Crown (/III Vi- -Vi The day > herring handle for nine 
races wav a world record $6 .171 829 
Al Hollywood Park RISING MARKET ($5 20i 
wav 2*ii lengths belter ihan Dewan in the $55,150 
Inglewood Handicap Lalfit Pmcav Jr rode the 
winner In his first victors in the last five starts, cos 
cring the I miles m I 46H 1 ! second oil Ihe 
track record 

On the hard, dry track at Ak-Sar-Ben m Omaha. 
VALE OL TEARS ($5 201. ridden hv 1 J Du- 
rouueau. equaled the world record ol l 07 -• tor 
sis furlongs in w inning the Y20 000 J E Davidson 

Handicap 

Buck East. NORTH FLIGHT fJISl. carrying top 
weight ol 1 2.1 pounds, was ridden hv Jockey George 
('usimano lo a I % -length victory over Taglcsham 
in the $.K) 080 Kent Slake' one mile on grass al 
Delaware Park 

The 190th English Derby was Jockey Ernie John- 
son's first, and a winning one. as he brought 
BLAKE. NF.y (I* to 2) m by a length over Shoe- 
maker in the $224,856 classic Charles Engelhard s 7. 
to-2 favorite. Ribofilio. finished fifth in ihe 26- 
horsc field, l alcr in the week at Epsom, 87 -year- 
old Lord Roschcrry won hi* first Oaks with SLEI P 
ING PARTNER (100 to 61 . who defeated Fron- 
tier Goddess by a 54 length Across the Channel at 
Chantilly the $.140,000 Pris du Jockey Club, the 
l-reneh Derby, went to Maurice Lehmann's GOOD- 
LY by a head over Beaugcncy with Baron Guy de 
Rothschild's Djakan third 

LACKOSSC The LONG ISLAND ATHLETIC 
CLUB successfully defended us 1968 national club 
championship with a 19 8 victory over the Mary- 
land Lacrosse Club of Hofstra University "We 
achieved every objective." sawl Long Island's rook- 
ie coach. Cliff Murray "We wanted lo control the 
ball at least nine minutes in every quarter and 
draw only four penalties." This they did. 

motor sports A spin by srt Pollard on the first 
lap ol Milwaukee's Rex Mays 150 precipitated a 
series of accidents that sent Gao Bctlcnhausen 
cartwheeling end-over -end. sidelined 10 other rac- 
ers in the 24-car field and. tJiough no driver was 


seriously injured, slopped ihe race for 32 minutes. 
After the restart. Indy Champion Mario Andretti 
led for 90 laps, only to be overtaken by the even- 
tual winner ART POLLARD in a substitute car 

TENNIS ROD l AVER took his Australian counirs- 
man Ken Roscwall in straighl scis, 6 4. 6-3. 6-4. 
to win ihe French Open championship in Paris 
Said Laver who hav also won the Australian and 
South African championxhipv this year. "It's the 
first tunc I've beaten Kenny in a big one on clay “ 
Nancy Riches was the onls American to reach any 
of ihe finals she teamed with Australia's Mrs. 
Margaret Court in the women's doubles- hul lost 6 

0 4 6. 7 5. to Mr-. Ann tones of Britain and Lraii- 
Coisc Durr ot France In the women s singles. MRS 
COURT defeured Mrs Jones 6 I, 4-6. 6-3. 

In Manchester England. New York s CLARK 
GRALHnFR beat Graham Stilwcll ol Britain for 
ihe men x title in the Northern England grass court 
championships 9 7. 1 6, 6 4 In an all-American 
final MRS MARS ANN F ISLE C URTIS of Si 
Lout* defeated Patti Hogan ot I a Jolla, Calif 6 4 
6 4 for the women s pri/c 

track a fielo JIM R YUS led a quartet of runners 
to sub-lour-tninute miles as he won the mile and the 
outstanding athlete award at the Col'scum-Comp- 
ton Invitational in Los Angeles Ryun s time ( 3 55 9) 
was the fastest in the world this year, and Sam Bair 
1 1 56 7 1 Marly I iqunri ( 1 57 6), frank Murphs 
1 1 58 I ) and John I aw-on (3 59 .1) all recorded per- 
sonal hesls Ryun who had withdrawn Iron! the mile 
Ihe week previous due to a swollen knee, decided he 
couldn i hurl il more by running ibis week li really 
fell good to run under tour minutes again." said 
Ryun after his victory I had absolutely no problem 
with u |thc kneel tonight The only real problem I 
had sin nervousness before the race Before tonight 

1 was apprehensive about this w hole season, hut now 
I am looking forward lo ail ihe races " In other 
events USC s 440-varil relay team ran the world ' 
lastesi lime(19 I ) tins year (Rich C oultcr. Fred Kul- 
Ici Edesel Garrison. Lennox Miller). WILLIE 
DAVE NPOR f equaled a meet record and set a Col- 
iseum record with a 1 1 5 in the 1 20 high hurdles, and 
NEIL ST I INHAUI.R s 67' 8' shotput was also a 
world V bcsl this sear RON 1 AIRD of Ihe NY AC 
set his third American record in two weeks with a 
I 2 23.0 clocking in Ihe 1 000-metcr walk, arul BOB 
SEAGREN won the pole vault al I 7’ 6'4" John Pen- 
nell was second at the same height, both vaullcn 
tying the Coliseum mark set by Pennell in 1966 

mileposts SIGNED LOUIS HOLTZ. 31 an Ohio 

Stale defensive hackliclJ coach, to a three-year con- 
tract as head football coach at William A Mary 
TRADED By the New York Rangers. Winger 
REGGIE I I FMING 11 a bctlci marksman with 
his fists than his suck to the Philadelphia flyers 

for LEON ROCHEFORT 10 
RETIRED BILL GLASS U a defensive end for 
•lie Cleveland Brown- and II sear NET veteran 
A lay minister Glass Will devote all his time l<> esan 
gclixm at prevent he is leading an nierdcnomi 
national Crusade tor Christ 
RETIRID JOE NAVI47H 26 the N. - York 
Jets Super Bowl hero after Football ( omnuvsioner 
Pete Ro/cllc ordered him to sell his interest in a 
New Yotk restaurant called Bachelors III (/nice 
'll) Ro/cllc said undesirables had been observed 
in the place Said Namjth I don t ihink it s right, 
so I am getting out of football I am innocent ol 
any wrongdoing I won I sell, I II quit " Declare-! 
Ro/cllc I sc gol my )nh to do ‘ In Ihis bumper 
year ol hncl retirements ( r a baseball's Ha»k llar- 
rclson. Donn Clcndenon. Maury Wills) Ihere w.i- 
speculation Him Nanxalh. too would have second 
fhosighis 

Dll I) BOB m> .i .ins 71 , , hi id ' 

coach al Penn State (1910-1948) and a member ol 
college fool hall s Hall ol I ainc al Bcllefonlc Pa 
In 1919 Higgins captained Hu Penn Slate team 
and made Waller ( amp s All America at end His 
lilciimc coaching record al West Virginia Wesles- 
an. Washington University and with the Nittany 
Lions was 1 23-80-1 7 

DIED RAIAELOSUNA 10. Mexico * Davis Cup 
slar and former L S singles champion (19631, in 
an airplane crash that killed 78 others on board 
near Monterrey (Kuna had tusi led the Mexican 
Davis Cup leant into the American Zone semi- 
finals with a .1 2 upset over Australia in which he 
won both his singles mulches and shared in the dou- 
bles victors "One of my last ambitions in tennis 
was to beat Australia." Osuna had said "I've al- 
ways wanted to win the singles at Wunhleilon. hul 
you can't have everything " 


CREDITS 

6 Roy OeCoiovo 20 -Boy OaCorovo. frock Aqo- 
ho 21— ira Bloc. 22 »oy DcCarovo 23 Nr 
Oo.ly NflKi. 24 - he' 1 lo.ier .erry Cno.e 25 Hell: 
Schorlman, Neil loiter 26 N-.i 30 Herb 

Schorfmun 35 -James Prole. 46-50 .lluttruhont 
by Saul lumber! 55 —Peter Brcnig-Son fronoico 
Chronicle 56- Eric Strhweiso'dt 58.61 !y"n Pel 
hom-Rapho Guillumeire 64 - John D. Hanlon 79 H t. 
Jordan-IndiaciaDolis N**y Allen, loci Borns 80 AP 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JIM PRATT, an all- 
round athlete at Indi- 
anapolis' Chaiard High 
School, pitched his 
baseball team to the city 
championship, was 
named Indiana s lop 
defensive star in foot- 
ball. and in basketball 
scored 1.51 1 points to 
rank third in the city's 
high school history 


CHRIS BOWLES, for 

mer national collegiate 
champion to« conven- 
tional targcl shooting 
and captain of ihe 
UCLA rifle team, was 
named All-America lor 
the fourth time Bowles 
holds a U S. civilian 
record of 1,145 points 
on a 50-mctcr outdoor 
range. 


CAROLINE TREVIRA- 
nus. 14. of While Post. 
Va., won both divisions 
of the Blue Ridge Horse 
Trials in Millwood. 
Va . riding Snicker 
Doodle and Cajun 
Caroline became eligi- 
ble when the USC om- 
bincd Training Associ- 
ation lowered the min- 
imum age to 14 


BOB RASLAVSKY 

1 5. rowed in the fourth- 
place. cighl-oar shell of 
St John s. Shrewsbury. 
Mass at the New Eng- 
land Interscholastic Re- 
gatta on Lake Quinsi- 
garnond. then won the 
single sculls by a length 
I felt dead, hul I saw 
[Ihe loader) dying and 
il gave me hope " 


ALLEN (Abba) WAL 
ler. I’, a rightholder 
and pitcher on the Cubs 
rn Atlanta's Buckhcad 
League, is a switch hit- 
ter who. in one game, 
sent a home run over 
the fence rtghl-handcd, 
fell lust short with a left- 
handed drive and put 
two louls out of the 
park He is batting 450 



GREG KEARSH a 

lunior uttackman at 
f airlcigh Dickinson 
Madison, N J led his 
lacrosse team to its best 
season (13-2). scoring 
20 goals and 3| assists 
and often playing ihe 
entire 60 minutes of a 
game He had missed 
most of last season wiih 
a shoulder separation 




BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The record for the most consecutive losses 
by an expansion team was about the only 
thing Montreal (1-5) won last week. The 
Eastern Division's last-place team ran its 
losing streak to 20 games, three more than 
the former mark for a new team and just 
three short of the modern major league rec- 
ord. The Expos actually lost 21 straight, 
and although the extra defeat did not count 
in the standings, it was the most bitter. In 
an exhibition game the Vancouver Mounties, 
a Montreal farm team, whipped the parent 
club 5-3. The Expos also briefly lost their 
shortstop, when Maury Wills announced his 
retirement. But before the front office could 
drop the record-holding base stealer from 
the rosier he rejoined the team. New York (6- 
0), which set the record the Expos broke, 
was on an opposite course as it increased 
its winning string to 10 consecutive games, 
the most ever for the Mets. Paced by two 
strong performances by Jerry Koosman, who 
pitched a five-hitter and then struck out 1 1 
batters in his next start, the Mets moved 
up to second. Ken Holtzman became the 
leagues' first nine-game winner to help 
Chicago (3-0) stay 7 1 2 games ahead in the 
East, but the victory failed to please Man- 
ager Leo Durocher. In his last three starts 
Holtzman has pitched I4!& innings and 
allowed 16 runs. Still the Cubs won all the 
games by building huge early leads. "I think 
he unconsciously eases up because of the 
big cushion," said Pitching Coach Joe Beck- 
er. Durocher, who was not ready for ex- 
cuses from his pitcher or his coach, said, 
"He was just being hit.” Second Baseman 
Glenn Beckert, the tough No. 2 batter in 
the team's order, was the Cub who really 
was hit. Beckert fractured his thumb mak- 


ing a tag and will miss about a month. St. 
Louis (3-4) Owner Gussie Busch was sur- 
rounded with labor problems. Not only were 
his breweries out on strike, his relief pitch- 
ers seemed to be out of strikes. In 15H in- 
nings pitched, seven relievers gave up 12 runs 
as the Cards slumped 12 games out of first 
place. Even with Roberto Clemente aver- 
aging .428 for the week, Pittsburgh's (1-5) 
batters could not overcome pitching that 
allowed the opposition to bat .282 and score 
five runs a game. "I still insist we’re only 
this far away from being a good ball club," 
said Philadelphia (0-6) Manager Bob Skin- 
ner as he held his thumb and forefinger 
about an inch apart. But with his team now 
16! 2 games behind the Cubs, with Richie Al- 
len again bothered by a sore wrist and with 
his hitters averaging barely .200 last week 
with three home runs, Skinner's inch might 
as well have been a mile; and Phillie fans 
know it. Last year fewer of them turned 
out to watch the team than in any other Na- 
tional League city. This year attendance is 
even worse. For the final three dates of a 
home stand in which the Phillies lost five 
of six games, an average of only 3,453 peo- 
ple came out to Connie Mack Stadium. 
While Skinner tried vainly to boost his own 
team, his star slugger, Allen, took to prais- 
ing opponents. "Willie McCovey is simply 
the best hitter in baseball today," said the 
Phillies' star. And Allen, who has been ac- 
cused of a few wrongs in the past, might be 
right this time. The San Francisco (5-0) first 
baseman averaged .421 with three home runs 
and seven RBIs for the week to bring his sea- 
son's totals to .346 with 19 homers and 46 
runs driven across. The league's home-run 
champion last season, McCovey is now 
ahead of Roger Maris' record pace of 1961 


despite painful bone chips in his hip and a 
variety of eruptions in his knees and feet. 
San Diego (3-3) ran off the longest win- 
ning streak of its short history by sweeping 
six games before encountering the even hot- 
ter Mets. The final three victories of the Pa- 
dres' string came on Tommy Dean's two- 
run double that sparked a four-run win- 
ning rally, another two-run double by Al 
Ferrara that helped build an early lead in 
the next game and, finally, strong pitching 
in the third win, with Dick Kelley, Jack Bald- 
sehun and Billy McCool combining to throw 
a four-hit shutout. The hardest hitting line- 
up in baseball, Cincinnati's (2-1 ), enjoyed 
a hot week. With Tony Perez batting 600. 
Alex Johnson .500 and Johnny Bench 412, 
the Reds put together a team average of 
.331 but fell to fourth place in the West- 
ern Division. Los Angeles (2-4) moved with- 
in .012 of first place on continued strong 
throwing by Don Sutton and Claude Os- 
teen, who are both 8-4 for the year An old 
face and a new one helped keep Atlanta (4- 
3 ) on top in the West. Henry Aaron slugged 
four homers to bring his career total to 525 
and pass Ted Williams as the fifth greatest 
home-run hitter ever. Lefthander George 
Stone, who came to the Braves after play- 
ing for two minor league teams last year, 
increased his record to 6-0 by beating the 
Cards with relief help from his cousin, Ce- 
cil Upshaw. Houston (3-3) lost Shortstop 
Denis Menkc because of an eye injury, Sec- 
ond Baseman Joe Morgan to Army duty 
and Third Baseman Doug Rader to a bat- 
ting slump. In their places Manager Harry 
Walker started second stringers Julio Go- 
lay, Hector Torres and Marty Martinez and 
still won. The trio played flawlessly in the 
field, rapped three hits, drove in a run and 


HIGHLIGHT 

Pilots Manager Joe Schultz, who coached in the 
National League before this season, said after the 
Orioles' Dave McNally stopped Seattle on four hits 
last week: "I had never seen much of him. but I'd 
always heard he was a great pitcher. Tonight he 
showed it. Our whole offense was a stolen base 
and we didn't even get credit for it.” If Schultz, 
whose team scored its only run on an error and a 
balk, felt frustrated, at least he knew he was not 
alone. The boyish-looking, red-haired lefthander’s 
victory ran his record to 8-0, the best in the majors. 
Only two years ago it looked like McNally might 
be lucky to be the best pitcher on his block. A ten- 
don injury in his left shoulder knocked his record 
from 13-6 in 1966 to 7-7 in 1967 and cut his innings 
pitched almost in half. Last season McNally began 


ihe year without a spot in the Baltimore rotation. 
"During spring training they'd list the four or five 
guys who would start and then say, 'And McNally 
might help if his arm gets better,' " remembers the 26- 
year-old Montanan. He did much more than help 
Not only did his shoulder heal, but he rediscovered 
the slider, a pitch that strangely deserted him five 
years earlier. McNally, who came to the majors as 
a 19-year-old. proceeded to set six Orioles pitching 
records, finishing the season wilh 22 wins and a 
1.95 ERA. Since last July he has won 20 of his 22 
decisions, but he is still not happy, "I was better 
last year when my control was sharper I’ve been 
erratic, and I wish I knew why. 1 guess I'll have to 
work on it," he says. With his nonlosing record Joe 
Schultz and the other managers will find it hard to 
believe that practice is going to make Dave Mc- 
Nally any more perfect. 



McNALLY: 8-0 AND PERFECT 


scored one as the Astros defeated the Cards 
4-2. 

Standings— E»st Chi 36 16. NY ?8 23. Pitt 26 28 StL 

25-29. Phil 18-31, Mont 12-37 West All 32-20, LA 

30 22 . SF 29-23, Cin 26 21. Hou 27 30. SO 24 -33- 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Harmon Killebrew of Minnesota (4-2) was 
doing his thing and then some last week 
The slugging first baseman clouted four hom- 
ers and drove In 12 runs as the Twins in- 
creased their Western Division lead to three 
games Then, with Manager Billy Martin 
remolding Minnesota into a daring, run- 
ning team. Killebrew joined the base-steal- 
ing act, too, swiping two bases in one in- 
ning This was exactly double his total for 
the last six seasons Behind — or rather ahead 
of K illebrew's success was Rod Carew , the 
league's top hitter ( 391 ) and an accom- 
plished base runner who has stolen home 
five limes in five tries this year. With Ca- 
rew on third, the opposition made no ef- 
fort to throw out the lumbering Killebrew 
when he took off for second. Moments lat- 
er Carew stole home, with Killebrew mov- 
ing to third as the middleman in a triple 
steal. Carcw's theft put him one short of 
the American League record of six for one 
season. Even with old stindbys Joel Hor- 
len, who allowed eight runs in 7}-$ innings 
pitched, and Gary Peters, who lost twice, 
both hit hard, Chicago (2-5) veterans were 
complaining about the play of the team’s 
young fielders. Leftfielder Carlos May was 
knocked for playing too deep and permit- 
ting a short fly to drop in for two RBIs. 
Third Baseman Bill Melton was benched 
for playing back on ground balls instead of 
charging them And Outfielder Angel Bra- 
vo was criticized for staying too deep in cen- 
ter field. Said one White Sox veteran, "There 
seem to be a few people on this club who 
don't have any pride. Maybe they should 
send some of these young hotshots back to 
the minors and let them ride buses for a 
month Maybe that would jack them up." 
Andy Messersmith pitched California’s (3- 
4) first complete game in three weeks, and 
the Angels' young starters claimed that life 
is much more secure under new Manager 
Lefty Phillips than under Bill Rigney, who 
was fired two weeks ago Said 23-year-old 
Tom Murphy of Rigney 's penchant for 
bringing in a reliever at the first sign of trou- 
ble. "I respected Rig, but I also knew as a 
starting pitcher that one or two mistakes 
would get me out. It was tough on con- 
fidence. Now I think you can give up a run 
or two and still be around in the eighth in- 
ning." Oakland (1-3) dropped three games 
from first as the hitters averaged just .203 
and Pitchers Lew Krausseand Catfish Hunt- 
er threw three ill-timed gopher balls. Krausse 
came on in relief in the I Ith inning of one 
game and gave up home runs to the only 
two batters he faced. Then Hunter started 
the next game and tossed a home-run ball 


on his first pitch. Three pitchers, who looked 
washed up before expansion, produced wins 
for Kansas City ( 1-5) and Seattle (2-4). Ex- 
Oriole Wally Bunker struck out 10 in a vic- 
tory for the Royals, while his former team- 
mate Steve Barber and onetime Yankee 20- 
gamc winner Jim Bouton combined for a 
Pilot win. Despite the liveliest fans in the 
league and four home runs from Rico Pe- 
trocclh, who took over the league lead with 
1 9, Boston (4-2, page 36 ) lost ground to East- 
ern Division-leading Baltimore (4-1 ) Dave 
McNally (below ) was not the only Orioles 
pitching star as Tom Phoebus, now 6-1, 
picked up a five-hit victory and Jim Palmer 
threw a two-hit shutout. While the staff was 
holding opponents to an average of I 5 runs 
a game, the hitters scored seven with Boog 
Powell batting 409, Brooks Robinson 368 
and Frank Robinson 400 Cleveland (5-2) 
put together its best week of the year with 
star pitchers Sam McDowell and Luis Ti- 
ant both showing a return to last season's 
form. McDowell won twice, striking out 13 
batters in the first game, then pitching a two- 
hitter in the other Tiant also took a pair, 
combining with relievers Stan Williams and 
Juan Pi/arro for a four-hit, 10-strikcout win 
and coming back three games later fora two- 
hit shutout. New York (4-3) dropped to a 
tie for fourth place, but Yankee fans were 
still cheering wildly, 61,157 of them showed 
up for Mickey Mantle's retirement at Yan- 
kee Stadium and gave him the same kind 
of send-off that Lou Gehrig and Babe Ruth 
received at similar ceremonies in 1939 and 
1948. Washington (4-2) had only one home 
run from Frank Howard, but Manager Ted 
Williams could not have been happier with 
his big slugger or most of his pitchers. How- 
ard raised his season's average to .314 with 
a .474 week but the Senators tied the Yanks 
for fourth. Except for Jim Hannan and 
Frank Bertaina, who gave up 15 runs in 
the nine innings they pitched, Williams' staff 
was improved. Darold Knowles, who has 
not yielded a run in five appearances since 
returning to the Senators from the Air Force 
two weeks ago. turned in another strong per- 
formance. He threw four innings to pre- 
serve Barry Moore’s I 0 shutout. And Joe 
Coleman, who had not won since April, 
pitched a 3-1 complete-game victory. De- 
troit (2-3) began the week with Al Kalinc 
out of the lineup with a twisted ankle 
and ran its losses to three straight before 
he came back to drive in four runs during 
a 5-4 victory, Denny McLain lost his fifth 
game — he did not drop that many until 
the end of August last season- and went 
to the doctor for his third cortisone shot 
of the year. The pain in his sore shoulder 
eased. McLain returned to pick up his 
ninth win with a three-hitter and match 
his 1968 victory pace. 

Standings— East Balt 39-16. 80 s 34-18. D«t 27-22. 

Wash S-29, NY 78-28. Clav 17 32 Waal M,nn29-22. 

OaK 25-24. Sea 23-28 Chi 71-27, KC 22-31, Cal 17-34. 
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Our Yellow-Vested 
Penny-Pincher says: 



Rent Chevrolets, Pontiacs, 
and other fine cars from 
Econo-Car and drive 
around on pennies! Free 
Nationwide Reservation 
Service. MajorCredit Cards 
honored. Send coupon for 
additional information! 



Econo-Car International Dept S-3 

Diplomatic Center 

Daytona Beach, Florida 32020 

□ Please send me an application form 
lor an Econo-Car Credit Card 

□ Please send me a free copy ot the 
Econo-Car Dealer Directory 

□ Please send me information on 
available franchises 


■ NAME 

I ADDRESS 

■ CITY STATE ZIP 

ECONO 

-CARi 


19 t h"ole the readers take over 


RETARDS 

Sirs: 

My compliments to Bil Gilbert for his ar- 
ticle Confessions of a Retarded Tiger (June 

2). Now I understand why the 1967 Red 
Sox pennant victory seemed so hollow. El- 
lis K inder really hadn’t struck out Yogi Berra 
in the Stadium on the last day of the season 
to win it. Mel Parnell didn't gain the 3- 2 vic- 
tory, built on back to back doubles in the 
eighth by Vern Stephens and Bobby Doerr 
Those subs won it — Yastrzemski, Lonborg, 
etc., and they beat out Detroit, for God’s 
sake! 

At least Mr. Gilbert saw his Tigers in 
the World Series. My Red Sox. despite 
Dom DiMaggio, Pesky, Williams, et al 
never did make it. The 1969 version of 
the Red Sox can take every blasted game 
from the 1969 Yankees, but to a retarded 
Bosox fan like myself it will never be as 
sweet as just one more win in Yankee Sta- 
dium 1950 style. 

Arthur J. Singer 

Greenbelt, Md. 

Sirs: 

Bil Gilbert needn’t worry his retarded lit- 
tle head about the lack of addicts to re- 
place his generation of fans. Here in Dud- 
ley we've got a bunch of fanatics, only it's 
the Red Sox that we’re delirious about. I 
bat m the name of Carl Yastrzemski, and 
of course we have a Reggie Smith, a Mike 
Andrews, a Rico Petrocelli and a couple of 
Tony Conigliaros. Our enthusiastic broad- 
caster is not the immortal Harry Heilmann 
but rather the animated Ken Coleman. We 
play all the American League teams and I 
know we’ll still be at vt at the age of 73, 
even if we have to get to our roofs in wheel- 
chairs! 

Donna Moulton 

Dudley, Mass 
Sirs 

A case of Wheaties to Bil Gilbert for his 
home run of an article My retardation is 
for the old Cleveland Indians and for Jack 
Graney and Pinky Hunter re-creating the 
Indian games with the Western Union tick- 
er clicking away over their voices. Person- 
ally, Harry Heilmann put me to sleep. 

They do not make players today like 
(Moose) Soltcrs, or (Stormy) Weatherly or 
Lyn Lary or JcIT Heath or my alltime idol 
Oscar Grimes Nor can you ride a streetcar 
to old League Park for live cents plus a onc- 
cent transfer. 

And what ever happened to the houses 
with front porches where a kid could throw 
a ball against the front steps? If you caught 
the edge of the steps just right, it was a 
home run every time. In the front-step 


league, Oscar Grimes hit over .400 each 
summer. 

Baseball will never be the same. 

L. A. Thunherst 

Wyckoff, N.J. 

TRAGIC AWAKENING (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate Jack Olsen on his 
excellent job of reporting the Glacier Park 
bear killings and the sequence of events that 
led to them ( The Grizzly Bear Murder Case, 
May 12 et seq ). He ferreted out and SI pub- 
lished information many scientists as well 
as laymen wished to know but, as in his 
case, had been denied by the Park Service. 
His story was skillfully and dramatically 
presented — perhaps too well dramatized 
with gory details, considering that he con- 
cluded that it was man, not the bear, who 
was largely at fault. The author’s construc- 
tive criticism of the Park Service was jus- 
tified and needed. Hopefully it will be given 
the serious consideration it deserves. 

It is not my intention to detract from Jack 
Olsen's splendid job, but I feel compelled to 
comment on his statement concerning wild- 
life managers. It appears that he equated bu- 
reaucratic incompetence and bungling with 
the wildlife management profession when he 
stated, “This is the romantic approach, the 
approach of many professional wildlife man- 
agers who feel that all nature can be manip- 
ulated by their hands, who deeply admire the 
grizzly and do not want him harmed and are 
frenziedly flailing about for rationalization 
of their viewpoints." This is a one-sided and 
erroneous concept of wildlife management, 
(hough it may be what Olsen observed under 
atypical conditions. Wildlife management in 
the national parks and in many of the exten- 
sive wild and wilderness areas is doing — or 
should be doing — as little as is necessary in 
order to rectify wildlife and ecological prob- 
lems that have themselves been caused large- 
ly by man's activities. When it is evident 
that manipulation, zoning and regulating 
are needed, it should be done in a pro- 
fessional manner and be based on a foun- 
dation of fact and knowledge. 

Frank C. Craighead Jr. 
President, Environmental 
Research Institute 

Albany, N Y. 

THEY'D RATHER FIGHT 

Sirs: 

As a Baltimore Colts fan I feel qualified 
to comment on Tex Maule's appraisal of 
the Colts' move to the AFL (They'd Rather 
Switch .... May 26). 

If Carroll Rosenbloom believes, as stat- 
ed in Maule's article, that the “fans ac- 
cepted their new status (as of 1970) with a 


good deal of equanimity," I challenge him 
to appear on the field before the Colts' open- 
ing game— he'll need a police escort to leave 
the stadium in one piece. 

Donald D. Bock 

Blackwood, N.J. 

CLEAN GENES 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for your fine article on 
Ernie Vandeweghc (All-America All the 
Way, May 26). This was certainly a de- 
served tribute to a great person and a won- 
derful family. 

Your article, however, failed to point out 
adequately the fact that Ernie excelled at 
anything he attempted, no matter what that 
pursuit was and, furthermore, that he re- 
mained one of the most gentle, friendly and 
gracious men it has been my pleasure to 
know. Probably the least impressed with 
his accomplishments was Ernie himself. 

Is it any wonder that at the Phi Delta 
Theta house at Colgate he was affectionately 
known as Pal? 

Gerald J. Phelps 

Lowville, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I am writing as a one-third partner in Er- 
nie's school and as the principal. Ernie is 
justly proud of his family, and I, in turn, 
am justly proud of my school. I would like 
to correct some oversights in the article. 

1 ) The name of the school was changed 
in 1965 to the Curtis School not CaTl F. Cur- 
tis School. 

2) The reason our third partner Charles 
J. Smith and I invited Ernie to join us was 
because we needed another investor. We 
invited him. 

3) Ernie is a truly silent partner and has 
nothing to do with the academic, physical 
or social philosophy of the school. This is 
entirely in my hands. 

4) Our athletic director took exception 
to the statement that he would not allow 
the boys in boxing to duck or dodge blows. 

5) Kiki is so much larger than the boys 
in his class that it would be like a heavy- 
weight fighting a lightweight. He can fight 
the boys in the next grade who are his size. 

6) There are other things such as being 
an equal partner with West, Drysdale and 
Richter in All American Village— actually, 
1 started the camp in 1958 and we merged 
with All American Village in 1965, taking 
their name. I ran that camp for seven years. 

Willard E. Badham 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

The Vandeweghc family’s so-called “rare 
blend of genes" suggests their superiority 
continued 
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After 30 Volkswagens, Father Bittman still believes. 


In the beginning. Father Aloysius Bitt- 
man bought a bug. 

That was in 1957 when he joined the 
staff of St. Anthony's Indian Mission in 
Mandaree, North Dakota. 

Since then. Father Bittman has gone a 
long way. In 30 Volkswagens. 

Owning two or three at a time, the 
Bittman staff travels 600 miles per week 


in each. Over dirt and gravel roads and 
in temperatures that have been known to 
go to 55 below. 

A couple of Volkswagens ago, Father 
Bittman's '65 broke through the Garrison 
Reservoir ice. 

"It was a good time for praying," he 
said. 

luckily, one 255 pound priest and one 


1808 pound bug floated to safety. After 
the ice was chopped away and a quick 
oil change, the good father and his 
faithful companion were on their way. 

He was a bit peeved about the oil 
change though. 

“It set the Mission back 
$1.80," complained Father 
\ Aloysius Bittman. 





146th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

S3.9 million, equal to 
4 cents a share, to 
161.872 shareholders. 


Payable: June 27, 1969 
Record: May 29. 1969 

Massachusetts 
Investors Growth 
Stock Fund 

200 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 021 16 


She ^Lazf 
°Pipe dobacco 

BOND STREET 

BURNS SLOW-SMOKES MILD. 




Every weel< with 

fSPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


CHANGE 

ABBRESB 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 

Street 

■City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States. Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S I0.(X) a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S7.00 a year; all others S 14.00a year. 


19TH HOLE continued 


to all others [All- America All the M 'av. May 
26). They were also portrayed as America's 
model family —one which all other families 
should strive to resemble. In any case, this 
superiority is reminiscent of Nazi Germany's 
claim of genetic and physical superiority 
a tragic downfall of man. I realize this was 
not the intention of this article but what 
was? Was it to show people how inferior 
they were to this one atypical family? 

B. E. Northrop 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

We would like to congratulate Robert F. 
Jones on what must be the most delightful 
spoof of the year. It kept our family en- 
tertained for days and was well worth the 
price of our yearly subscription. 

Kevin Boss 

Fullerton, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Re your feature on the remarkable Van- 
deweghc family, don't overlook Kiki's ref- 
erence to the black-gloved-fist incident at 
Mexico City's Olympics. I hope Harry Ed- 
wards reads it, as a reminder of the black 
scars he has left on so many who still deep- 
ly and militantly resent and remember Car- 
los - Smith's dishonor to ourcountry and our 
flag, disrespect for the Olympic traditions 
and ideals and discourtesy to the wonderful 
Mexican people. 

Joseph S. Trum 

Beaumont, Texas 
Sirs: 

It seems that the only world the Van- 
deweghe children know is the sports world. 
Mrs. Vandeweghe said, "You've got to have 
a commitment." Is a commitment the ten- 
nis court? What about life? A swimming 
pool won't teach you about life. Dr. Van- 
deweghe owns a school. Are scholastics in- 
cluded in the curriculum? 

Brian Conway 
Jim Crowley 

Glenn Herrick 

Providence 

Sirs: 

The attitudes of the Vandeweghe family 
as reported by Mr. Jones give the impres- 
sion that, if the parents happened to have 
a handicapped child, they would stamp it 
"imperfect" and simply throw it away. The 
military-industrial complex loves to see 
such families in America. It can revel 
in the thoughts of budding young drill 
sergeants and potential exploiters. I hope 
that this article was written in jest, 
because, if it was not. Robert Jones' 
opinion of w hat is “American" is so warped 
that there is little hope left. 

David L. Westbrook 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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WATER HAZARD (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Pat Ryan's article (Go //* a Underwater Un- 
derworld, May 19) was very interesting and 
well w ritten. However, I have some sad news 
for all you nighthawks and other divers. 
When my latest ball, the 100-comprcssion 
Tit list "Floater." starts hitting the pro shops, 
you guys will be walking along the roughs 
picking up 15 or 20 balls just like the rest 
of us. Just remember to wear long pants; 
those sticker bushes can really scratch those 
waterlogged legs. 

Bill Douglas 

Hazard. Ky. 

Sirs: 

Pat Ryan fails to mention one tool of the 
trade that I found most satisfactory , and that 
is a clam rake. A clam rake enables you to dig 
dow n in the mud and fetch a large number at 
a time. Also, it helps if one has had experi- 
ence digging clams. This seems like the ideal 
tool to me, but I imagine many would have a 
hard time obtaining one. 

William M. Setek Jr. 

Rochester, N Y. 

ADULTS KEEP OUT 

Sirs: 

I agree wholeheartedly with the conclu- 
sions drawn in your editorial comment on 
Little League baseball (Scorecard, May 26). 
Having no sons of my own involved, I think 
I can speak more objectively on the matter. 

I coached and umpired two years of Lit- 
tle League and sat in on meetings of the 
board of directors of the Pearl Harbor Lit- 
tle League in Honolulu. I believe it is over- 
organized, overmanaged, overemphasized 
and just generally overdone by adults, re- 
sulting in too many cases of undcrenjoyment 
by the boys. 

Certainly youth must be taught team play 
and be urged to develop competitive spirit. 
However, it is pushing it a bit to have 8- 
and 9-year-olds so involved with winning 
that they forget to have fun. And this hap- 
pens, believe thee me. Coaches take pages 
from Leo Durocher's book and chew out 
kids as though they were hardened veter- 
ans. And the parents in the stands are even 
worse, shouting, screaming and. at times, 
cursing. I was greatly disillusioned with the 
whole scene during my two years' experience 
and have vowed not to get involved again. 

Let’s take all the money it takes to buy 
those professional-looking uniforms and pay 
umpires, build lots of playgrounds where 
lots of boys (and girls) can play ball. We 
can even put fences around the fields— to 
keep adults out. 

Gerald P, Fuller 

Norfolk, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Time. & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Shoes for 
Athletes’Feet. 



Dave Bing's basketball shoes. 

Consistent high scorer 
for the NBA’s Detroit Pistons, 
he wears the shoes 

that also have the official endorsement 
of the entire ABA. 


Arthur Knapp’s boat shoes. 

Worn by the skipper of the 
imerica’s Cup contender Weatherly, 
and author of 
“Race Your Boat Right." 


s tennis shoes. 

Star of the United States’ 
winning Davis Cup Team wears 
the only shoes that are 
officially endorsed by the USLTA. 


Professional athletes want professional athletic footwear. That’s why so many of them wear Pro-Keds*. 
And if the pros wear Pro-Keds, we don’t think we should have to tell you why you should. 


Basketball shoes, boating shoes, tennis shoes, golf shoes, track shoes, jogging shoes, wrestling shoes, and handball shoes. 



The Adventurous Canadian 

or how a little known whisky got its foot in the door. 



When vve first crossed the border from Canada into the great un- 
known, the reception we got was so chilling we could have caught 
a cold. 

You see, in Canada they’d been enjoying our whisky for years. 
But in the States, Canadian Whisky drinkers had long before com- 
mitted themselves to more famous brands. 

Obviously, they didn’t know we had put together a rather re- 
markable blend of whiskies from our five different distilleries. 

Still, with spirits high, we walked bravely on. And step by step, 
nip by nip, we soon made friends. 

Then the friends told friends. And their friends told friends. 
And soon we were friends oi the friends of friends. Good taste 
prevailed. 

Today, lots of people are drinking and enjoying 
and recommending Canadian Lord Calvert. 

But this is a big country with many adventures yet 
in store. 

And that’s just what we’re after. After all, we put 
our foot in it, didn’t we? 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY • A BLENO • 80 PROOF • CALVERT OIST. CO., N.Y C. 


